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SEVENTH ANND4L ANNODMEMENT 
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KANSAS CITY, '- MISSOURI. 



INCORPORATED IN 1882, UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI, WITH THE 
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FACULTY. • ' 

KOBT. I. FULTON and THOS. C. TKUEBLOOD, 

Associate Founders and Directors. Teachers of Vocal Culture and the Science 
and Art of Elocution and Oratory, 

FLAVEL B. TIFFANY, M. D., 
Lecturer on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the Organs of Voice. 

JAMES E. MURDOCH, 

(Winter Terms of 1881 and 1883.) 

Hon. B. C. HOBBS, LL. D., 
(Winter Term of 1883.) 

Kev. ROBERT LAIRD COLLIER, D. D., 
(Winter and Spring Terms of 1885-86.) 

Special Lecturers on English Literature, Shakespeare, The Drama, and Oratory 



Teacher of Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, and English Literature. 



♦Not supplied at the time of publishing this circular, but the work will be 
placed in thoroughly competent hands. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 



This institution, now in its seventh year, is the out- 
growth of a general demand for thorough and practical 
instruction in .the science and art of expression, and for the 
diffusion of a correct knowledge of the vocal resources of our 
language. There seems to be but little nee,d of remark upon 
the necessity of establishing such a school, since its aim is to 
supply this demand. 

The study of a correct delivery of thought is co-important 
with the acquirement of knowledge. While a poor expres- 
sion of good composition does not render the matter wholly 
unintelligible, yet, on account of the absence of the graces of 
elocution, it destroys effects that would otherwise be pro- 
duced. The keenest conceptions of the studious mind are 
never mistaken when they issue from a rationally trained 
organ. 

Of the many young men and women who are graduated 
from our colleges and universities every year, and go out 
into the practical field of life, but few have any knowledge 
whatever of the principles of elocution. They are generally 
unskilled in the use of their voices, and can not properly 
command their resources. In order that this may be reme- 
died, correct modes of expression must be introduced into all 
institutions of learning that make any pretensions to dignity 
and proficiency. By teaching correct expression to theolog- 
ical and law students, we may expect better speaking in the 
pulpit and at the bar; by establishing a rational and natural 
standard of elocution and oratory, the people will be educated, 
their tastes refined, and bad delivery on rostrum or stage 
will no longer be tolerated. 

One of the most prominent features of this school 
is the preparation of teachers of Elocution who will assist in 
establishing a correct system in our institutions of learning. 
Experience has taught that those who are graduated from an 
established school of oratory possess superior advantages 
over those who receive their instruction at random from 
travelling teachers. In recognition of the manifold wants of 
such a school, all the branches pertaining to the study of 
English have been added ; and it is now the aim of the con- 
ductors of this institution to make it a conservatory of the 
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art of spoken language worthy the encouragement and sup- 
port of cultured people. 

In response to various solicitations this school became, 
in 1883, a chartered institution, under the laws of the State 
of Missouri, with the University of Kansas City. Encouraged 
by the favor with which the work of the school has been 
received during the past six years, the directors feel warranted 
in offering still greater advantages to those who may desire 
instruction in this department. 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

All instruction is given strictly by principle, avoiding 
whatever does not bear directly upon delivery, and including 
that which affords the most direct avenues to the acquire- 
ment of the art. Having received instruction of many of the 
great masters of this art, and having made special study of 
methods employed by all schools of oratory, we employ in 
our own work that which experience and judgment approve. 

We propose to take the clearest and most convenient 
arrangement of the elements of expression, and instruct in 
that way which will best suit the capabilities and circum- 
stances of the pupil, at the same time calling his attention 
to the ideas of the best writers upon the various subjects 
under consideration. 

We use as the basis the "Philosophy of the Voice," by 
Dr. James Rush ; yet we hold that the surest way to substan- 
tial success is by a careful and liberal study of other thought- 
ful writers upon the subject. 

Each principle is presented as a vocal culture, and then 
as an element of expression as found in nature. The voice is 
developed to produce the elements, the ear trained to detect 
them, and the mind educated to apply them in the delivery 
of all styles of composition. Pupils are required to devote 
much of their time to elementary practice; questions are 
asked upon their knowledge and application of principles; 
defects are pointed out and remedies suggested. As no two 
persons are alike in their defects, it is necessary to use the 
most careful means in directing the study of each one. 

The study of elocution- is not, as many would have it, 
an imitative art, but rather a liberal science, through which 
the highest excellence in art is reached. There are charac- 
teristics of voice peculiar to each individual, and his applica- 
tion of the grace-notes of elocution distinguishes him from 
all others ; vet there are fixed principles that every one who 
is successful must use. 

It is not claimed that thorough excellence in the art of 
elocution can be attained in a few weeks' or even a few 
months' study. Persons can, in one year, be taught the 
science so that they can pursue their studies alone or teach 
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others successfully ; but it is only by long-continued and 
faithful practice, and a right application of scientific prin- 
ciples, that they become masters of the art of elocution. 

It is difficult to express in a brief form the course of 
instruction given during each session, and at the same time 
make it wholly intelligible to those who have never studied 
elocution. The following outline may give, however, some 
idea of the work required. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Each session is divided into four terms, viz. : Fail Term 
(10 weeks) ; Winter Term (10 weeks) ; Spring Term (10 weeks), 
and Summer Term (7 weeks). Corresponding to these there 
are four courses in Elocution and Oratory, viz. : First, second, 
third, and Shakespeare Course, making in all 160 class-lessons. 
Private lessons are given throughout the entire year. 

FALL TERM.— FlfeST COURSE. 

1. Respiration, for the development of the lungs and 
economy of breath. 2. Physical Culture— Calisthenics, Dumb- 
bell and Indian-club exercises, and Gymnasium practice — for 
strength and pliability of muscles. 3. Orthoepy, for cor- 
rectness of enunciation and distinct articulation. 4. Vocal 
Culture, for purity, strength, and flexibility of voice. 5. Action — 
Facial Expression, Gesture, Position of Feet, and Attitude of 
Body — for ease and grace of bearing. 6. Normal Methods. 7. 
Three Elements of Vocal Expression : (L) Quality — Pure Tone, Or- 
otund, Oral, Aspirate, Guttural, PectoraL Nasal, and Falsetto ; 
(II.) Force — Form, Degree, and Stress; (III.) Time— Quantity, 
Pauses, and Movement, with their application to the reading 
of short extracts from choice literature. 8. Rhetoric (two reci- 
tations per week). 9. English Literature (two recitations per 
week). 10. Examinations, written and oral. 

WINTER TERM. — SECOND COURSE. 

1. A brief Review of the last course with criticisms on ex- 
amination papers. 2. Vocal Culture, for compass, flexibility, and 
attenuation of voice. 3 Continuation of Physical Culture with 
^Esthetic Gymnastics, for grace and harmony of movement. 4. 
Polite Deportment— tne Bow of Recognition of Audience, Bow of 
Introduction,Passing Bow, Walking exercises, and Sitting Pos- 
tures. 5. Sight-reading, for training the eye to detect quickly. 
6. Completion of the Elements of Vocal expression: (IV.) 
Pitch— (a) Degree, (b) Changes — Rising and Falling Concretes; 
Waves — Single,Double,Continued, Equal, Unequal,Direct, and 
Inverted; intervals— Semitones, Seconds, Thirds, Fifths, and 
Octaves; Discrete — Upward and Downward through all the in- 
tervals, (c) Melody : — Current — Monotone, Rising and Falling 
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Di tones, Rising and Falling Tr itones, and Alternations ; Cadence 
— Monads, First and Second Duade, and Rising and Falling 
Triads. 7. Amplication oj Principles in Rhythmus, Emphasis, and 
Grouping. 8. Normal Methods. 9. Close analysis and practice 
of Shakespearean Extracts, representing all the different emo- 
tions and passions. 10. Class-drills on Selections and Individual 
Recitations of same by pupils, with close Criticisms upon the ap- 
plication of principles. 11. Extempore Speaking, to accustom 
pupils to a correct expression of their own thoughts. 12. 
Khetoric continued (one recitation per week). 13. English 
Literature continued (two lessons per week). 14. Private Les- 
sons (number indicated by the demand). 15. Oral and Written 
Examinations. 

SPRING TERM. — THIRD COURSE. 

1. Review of last course by examination papers. 2. Vocal 
Culture under the leadership of the members of the class, sub- 
ject to the direction and criticism of the instructor. 3. Ora- 
torical and Dramatic Action. 4. Practice in Rostrum and Stage-busi- 
ness. 5. Study of Principles in response to special questions 
by the pupils, using for reference the books, in the library. 
6. Oratory, ancient and modern. 7. Sources of Power in Oratory. 
8. Sketches of the Seven Great Orators of the World, and study of a 
representative selection from each. 9. Close criticism on 
writing and delivery of Original Orations and Essays. 10. Bible 
and Hymn-reading. 11. An Evening 1 a Programme of Readinas, 
Recitations, and Impersonations^ each number of which tne 

Eupils will be required to give before the class for criticisms of 
oth pupil and instructor. 12. Study and reading of one 
Modem Play. 13. Gas-light Matinees on Saturday afternoons, 
given by candidates for graduation. 14. Rhetoric completed 
(one lesson per week). 15. English literature course completed 
(one lesson per week). 16. Private Lessons (one or two per 
week). 17. Hasty Review of this course. 18. Oral examina- 
tions. 

SUMMER TERM. — SHAKESPEARE COURSE. 

1. Individual Vocal Culture and Physical Development given in 
private instruction. 2. Lectures on the History of the Drama and 
Lives of Great Actors and Orators. 3. Writing of Essays and prep- 
aration of Addresses on elocution and oratory. 4. Private Read- 
ing and Review of Rush's "Philosophy of the Voice." 5. A short 
course of lectures on the Elementary Principles of Logic. 6. Writ- 
ing of Theses preparatory to graduation. 7. Completion of the 
prescribed course of private lessons. 8. A close «study and 
analysis of character, plot, and incident in Two of Shakespeare J s 
Plays — One Traaedy and One Comedy— with expression of the 
sentiments and personation of the characters presented. 9. 
Recitations of Selections before the combined classes of the school 
and visitors once a week. 10. Final Examination on the whole 
year's course, required of all candidates for graduation. 11. 
Commencement Exercises, by the graduating class. 
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The above-named course is the regular course given each 
year, and is intended to represent the work necessary for 
graduation. In each term, however, other classes are formed 
to suit the requirements of pupils of different degrees of ad- 
vancement, who may enter at the beginning of any term. In 
the Winter Term the first course is repeated ; in the Spring Term, 
classes in theirs* and second courses are also formed ; and in 
the Summer Term there are always classes in the first and second 
and sometimes in the third, courses in addition to the regular 
Shakespeare class. In the Summer Term, which is most con- 
venient for the. students and teachers of the various schools 
and colleges, more of Normal Methods and lectures on how to 
secure, organize, and teach classes in elocution will be intro- 
duced. In this term the classes meet daily, the object being 
to secure all the instruction possible in a. given time, thus 
economizing both time and expense for the pupil. 

It is frequent that pupils attend one or two terms, and 
then remain out of the school a term or more for practice and 
development, or to teach elementary classes in elocution. This, 
as a rule, is not advisable, as it delays graduation ; but when 
it can not be avoided, such pupils should keep track of the 
work they have completed and that which is still to be done, 
and re-enter the school at such a time when they can join 
classes of the proper grade. 

PRIVATE COURSE. 

Members of the classes who take private instruction are 
drilled thoroughly upon the application of the philosophy of 
utterance to the reading and recitation of selections of their 
own choice, or that which has been selected at their request 
by the teachers. Private pupils, not members of any class, 
who wish only to take a limited course, are permitted to 
make their own selection of readings, and the character of 
the instruction so far as it does not conflict with the true 
methods of development. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE 

is so essential to the acquirement of the highest degree of 
excellence in strength of utterance and endurance that ar- 
rangements will be made for drill, in the early part of the 
course, in the principles of Indian-club, Dumb-bell, and Free 
Gymnastic exercises, so that pupils can continue them at their 
leisure throughout the year with their practice in vocal cult- 
ure. In addition to these, a Duplessis Combination Port- 
able Gymnasium has been provided. This is a practical ex 
ercising-machine, which combines in one the following six 
different kinds of apparatus, viz. : 1st. Two kinds of push- 
ing and pulling weights, with weights adjustable from 5 to 
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BO pounds to each handle, to develop the flexor and extensor mus 
cks of the arms, chest, back, abdomen, and legs. 2d. A rowing.raa- 
chine, weights adjustable with sliding seat, to develop the fore- 
arm, back, and legs. 3d. A wrist-machine, with weights ad- 
justable, to develop the grip, wrists, and fore-arm. 4th. 
Parallel upright chest-bars, to exercise the arms, shoulders, 
back, chest, sides, waist, and legs. 5th. Indian-club rack with 
clubs of different sizes for strengthening wrists and arms, and for 
straightening stiff and curved spinal columns and round shoulders. 
6th. Dumb-bell Box, 'with dumb-bells of different weights, 
for general exercise and development. All pupils of the school have 
daily access to this gymnasium throughout the year, and are 
instructed and encouraged in their exercises. No one will 
doubt the importance of this department as a sanitary measure, 
aside from the fact that it promotes cheerfulness and good feel- 
ing, gives a clearer mind and steadier nerves, thus increasing 
one's powers for practical work in any business or profession; 
and it perfects the body, giving symmetry to eacn part and 
grace to every movement. 

LECTURES OH THE ORGANS OF VOICE. 

Flavel B. Tiffany, M. D., of the Medical Department of 
the University of Kansas City, has been permanently en- 
gaged to give a course of lectures on the Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Pathology of the Vocal Organs, with instructions as to 
their preservation and healthy action. Each lecture will be 
illustrated with models and by enlarged pictures and cuts of 
the organs thrown upon canvas by the college projector. 
The action of the living larynx will be shown by means of the 
laryngoscope. In order that pupils may receive these lect- 
ures at a time when they will be of greatest practical utility 
to them, they will be given at the opening of each term. It 
is found that the drills in vocal culture frequently detect a 
previously diseased larynx, which is amenable only to med- 
ical treatment, and which, if not cured, would impede the prog- 
ress of vocal development. Full-course pupils, whose organs 
require treatment, may receive the same without additional 
charge, except in case of surgical operations, when special 
rates will be given. 

SPECIAL LECTURES. 

We attribute much of our success to the efforts of Special 
Lecturers who have been employed in the institution from 
year to year ; and encouraged by the liberal manner in which 
the people have responded to our efforts to supply classical 
entertainments, we are determined always to employ for our 
lecturers men of the highest rank and authority in their irre- 
spective departments. In the Spring Term of 1880-81 the 
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school enjoyed a two weeks' course of Bible, Shakespearean, 
and Miscellaneous Recitals by the veteran actor and elocution- 
ist, Mr. James E. Murdoch (author of " Vocal Culture," "The 
Stage," " A Plea for Spoken Language," "Analytic Elocution," • 
etc.) 

To those who were conversant with the principles of elo- 
cution, this course — combining as it did some of the master- 
pieces of sacred writing, history, tragedy, and comedy — was a 
consummate exemplification of the principles they had 
studied, while to all it was a most pleasing exposi, of trie art 
of expression. It was delightful to hear the voice of this 
teacher of our greatest actors and orators. The audience felt 
confidence in that refined and artistic expression, which 
comes with all the delicate touches and with no loss of vigor, 
through fifty years of practical experience on stage and plat- 
form. These lecture-readings, and also those which Mr. Mur- 
doch gave in the winter term of 1882-83, were pronounced by 
the press and the people as the most refined and instructive 
series of entertainments ever given in this city. 

In the winter term of 1881-32, the Hon. B. C. Hobbs, 
LL. D., gave a most satisfactory and entertaining course of 
ten lectures on English literature and other subjects kindred 
to elocution and oratory, which directed the attention of both 
pupils and visitors to the importance of these studies, and 
the value of elocutionary training. We intend to continue 
these special lectures each year, and always employ the best 
available talent. 

It will be gratifying to those who are interested in the 
school, and to the lovers of intellectual entertainments gen- 
erally, to know that we have engaged, as our special lecturer 
for the spring and winter terms «of 1885-86, 

REV. ROBERT LAIRD COLLIER, D. D. 

Dr. Collier is a practical orator whose eloquence and 

Sowers of oratory are too well known to need any commen- 
ation from us. The subjects of his lectures show that they 
will be eminently interesting, not only to the pupils of the 
school, but also to the general public, and for this reason they 
will be given in some large, convenient hall or church. 
Announcements of the exact place and dates will be made in 
due time through the city papers. 

First Lecture— -The Classic and Modern Drama. 

Second Lecture— Shakespeare's tragedy op " Hamlet." 

Third Lecture— Shakespeare's comedy, "Much Ado about 
Nothing." 

Fourth Lecture — Types of Ancient and Modern Oratory. 

Tickets of admission for the course, securing reserved 
seats, can be obtained at the school one week before the lect- 
ures begin. 
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CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be of good moral charac- 
ter, of sufficient age to appreciate scientific principles, and of 
education equivalent at least to the common-school curricu- 
lum. We will not receive candidates simply for their money 
without regard to their mental and moral qualifications. We 
want cultured, energetic, conscientious men and women as 
members of the profession, and, by recognizing no others, we 
may decrease the numSer of those who are misrepresenting 
elocution by teaching it as an imitative art and trying to ele- 
vate themselves at the expense of the true representatives of 
the profession. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 

In order to insure thorough preparation, candidates for 
graduation will be required to take at least fifty private les- 
sons, and the entire course of four terms of class-lessons as 
indicated in this circular, or an equivalent course of private 
instruction. Some who have studied elocution with other 
teachers, or with us in our college work, might become pro- 
ficient with less instruction, and others may require more. 
Some pupils yield more readily to instruction than others, 
and frequently time is an important factor which must be 
considered, so that the test of fitness depends largely upon the 
ability ana attainments of the pupil. By critical examina- 
tions the position of the candidate can be determined, and 
due credit will be given for all excellence acquired before en- 
tering the school. In addition to the course in elocution and 
oratory, he must know enough of English grammar, Rhetoric, 
Logic, and English Literature to fill our requirements, or 
study them under the regular instructor as provided in our 
curriculum. Examinations will not be required of those 
who can show diplomas or certificates of good grade on these 
subjects from high schools, academies, or colleges of recog- 
nized standing ; though they may take these studies as a 
review if they so desire. 

Pupils will be allowed to complete the course as soon as 
possible. Prom time to time through the year, they will be 
frankly told of their deficiencies and advised accordingly. 
Some pupils can never graduate ; others will easily complete 
the course in one session with credit to themselves and the 
school. - After passing ail the written and oral examinations 
and presenting to the Faculty a thesis relating to some Mas- 
terpiece of Art, some Historic Oration, a Tragedy, a Comedy, 
an Epic Poem, or a Digest of some work to be approved, the 
graduate will be entitled to our diploma, to which will be 
affixed the seal of the University of Kansas City. 
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ENGAGEMENTS FOR GRADUATES. 

We receive so many letters asking about the prospects for 
the employment of graduates, and the salaries they are likely 
to receive, that we will take f;his opportunity to answer all 
such letters in a general way. The field for elocutionary work 
is an almost unlimited one. Positions can be easily secured 
by those who are capable of filling them. Our best pupils 
find employment for all the time they wish to teach. Elocu- 
tion and oratory are becoming fixed studies in the regular 
college curriculum, and our pupils are teaching successfully 
in the various colleges and universities throughout the South- 
ern and Western States. The profession is not crowded, nor 
will it be a life-time hence. The demand for first-class readers 
and for scientific teachers of elocution is increasing. 

In regard to the salaries, we will say that in this, as in 
all other kinds of work, they vary according to one's ability 
and acquirements. We can not guarantee financial success 
to those who would never succeed in this or any other under- 
taking; but graduates of fair insight into the business of elo- 
cution can more than double the salaries they would receive as 
teachers in the public schools or professors in the colleges. We 
know of no other profession which yields so ready and so large 
a remuneration for the time and money expended in the 
preparation, and at the same time offers such great opportu- 
nities to ambitious youth. The work of the teacher, the 
lecturer, the reader, the preacher, the orator, the actor, and in 
fact all varieties of public speaking, are before him, and withal 
sufficient financial return to accomplish his ambitions. 

In regard to the assistance we can offer graduates, we 
wish to say, once for all, that we will help those who are 
worthy and willing to help themselves, but we promise posi- 
tions to none. We have given pupils some very lucrative 
positions, and our opportunities in this direction are increas- 
ing year by year ; in this capacity we stand between our pu- 
pils and the public, and it is our aim to see that true merit 
on the one hand shall win success, and that the public on the 
other hand shall not be imposed upon. The many calls 
which we have for our own services as teachers and readers, 
and which we have not time to fill, we will supply with our 
graduates ; or, if they be engaged, we will send under-gradu- 
ates on whom we can rely for practical work. 

POST-GRADUATE COURSE. 

Graduation means that the pupil has completed such a 
course as will best help him to pursue his studies into a higher 
sphere of research, and to attain to a higher art than he could 
possibly have acquired in the brief time allotted to the regu- 
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lar curriculum. Graduation comes only at the commencement 
of a professional career. This higher work can be greatly fa- 
cilitated by the criticism and assistance of an instructor. 
Many of the graduates return for special work, or to prepare 
new programs ; some wish to become special character imper- 
sonators or actors; others wish to be pulpit orators or special 
lecturers. For these, and also for professional elocutionists of 
other schools, we have designed a private Post-graduate Course 
of two, four, six, or ten months, to meet the individual wants 
of such applicants. In connection with the instruction given, 
a course of private reading, on subjects kindred to the par- 
ticular studies under consideration, has been mapped out for 
the pupils. 

OTHER SCHOOLS. 

Occasionally the pupils wish to pursue other special 
studies while studying elocution. There is perhaps no city 
in the West which offers better advantages in the way of 
schools of music, schools of art, business colleges, private 
teachers of modern languages, etc., and with many of these 
special terms can be secured through us for the pupils of our 
school. 

BOARDING. 

Students will be assisted in finding comfortable boarding 
places. Furnished rooms with good board can be obtained in 
private families, in the vicinity of the school, at rates ranging 
from $3.50 to $6.00 per week. 

TEXT-BOOKS 

will be furnished at the school at a liberal discount from the 
usual retail rates. Pupils, while in the rooms, have free ac- 
cess to a constantly increasing library of reference books on 
the subject of elocution and oratory. 

EXPENSES. 

40 class-lessons in Elocution and Oratory 815 00 

Private lessons, each 2.00 

40 class-lessons in Rhetoric (three terms; 10.00 

50 class-lessons in English Literature (three terms) 1*2.50 

Lecture fee (Collier Course; 2.00 

Graduation fee, including Diploma 5 00 

The Post-graduate Course will be given only in private 
lessons and at the regular charge. Special lessons in Logic 
can be secured of a private teacher at a nominal rate. 
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CALENDAR. 

Fall Term begins October 8th and closes December 24th. 
Winter Term begins January 2d and closes March 16th. 
Spring Term begins March 19th and closes May 31st. 
Summer Term begins June 3d and closes July 23d. 
Commencement exercises at the close of each Summer 
Term. 

Persons can enter the classes after a few lessons have been 

fiven, provided they make up the time in private lessons; 
ut it is greatly to their advantage to begin with the classes. 
Application should be made at least a few daysbefore the be- 
ginning of each term. Private pupils received at any time. 

ATTENDANCE. 

We have not the space in this circular to publish a list of 
the names of those who have attended the school since its open- 
ing; but it may be well to state that we have had in attendance 
here and in our classes in the colleges over three thousand 
pupils, among whom were ministers of almost every denom- 
ination, lawyers, professional singers, elocutionists, college 
professors, teachers, and students. We withhold all but the 
names of graduates, which we publish with the titles of their 
exercises in the order they came on their respective com- 
mencement programs. Press notices of each graduate will 
be reprinted once in this annual circular. 



FIRST ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT. 
Wednesday Morning, July 26, 1882. 

Programme. 

PRAYER, REV. C. M. HAWKINS. 

ADDRESS, T. C. TRUEBLOOD. 
READINGS : 

1. Scene from Virginius (Act I. Scene II.) Knowle 



{ 



2. Wooing of Henry V. (Act V. Scene II.) (Shakespeare 

MISS NELLIE LEWERS, 

Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 
READINGS : 

1. Soldier's Reprieve Anonymous 

2. Civil Rights Bill ButseU 

Oration—" Elocution," 

MR. GILBERT B. WALDEN, 

Warren ton, Va. 



{ 
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READINGS : 

1. Bugle Song Tennyson 

2. King John (Lady Constance), (Act III. Scene I.) Shaketpear 

I 3. The Lost Heir Thos. Hood 

MISS KAITE MARSH, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

AWARDING OF CERTIFICATES, PROF. J. M. GREENWOOD. 

COMMENCEMENT ORATION— Subject, " Eloquence,*' 
REV. JOHN MATHEWS. 

Complimentary press notices of these exercises were published in a 
former circular. The following is a short brief of the 

Commencement Address. 

"Nothing supersedes the living voice, for there is no force on earth 
comparable to it when speech issues from the spirit. Suppose you take the 
human voice and aid it as the telescope assists the eye, what vast results 
would follow — its power would prove almost limitless. 

" Men talk of the printed page as the immense factor in this age, but its 
office is simply to convey information. Men possess vast stores of informa- 
tion and never act. The eloquent voice moves men to action and conquers 
them by the large fervor of a living man. Wm. Pitt, at the age of twenty- 
one, ruled the British nation with his voice. It is written of the great 
Frenchman, Mirabeau, ' He had the neck of a bull, and a prodigious chest, 
out of which issued that voice of thunder before which the French Chamber 
quailed in awe/ Speech becomes a grand synergy when the air sounds unite 
into the actions of the brain, and the sensations of hearing— that is, sounds — 
feelings, and mental conceptions amalgamate and become power; — power 
such as the old Greek wielded as he poured forth the tide of words and feel- 
ings until the multitude shouted ' Lead us against Philip. 7 

"What is this quality called? Eloquence! It is speech issuing from 
the human spirit and reacting upon it. Those who write our music tell us 
that two harps, tuned in harmony and placed near together, will echo each 
other's sounds. Touch a string in one and a corresponding string in the 
other will vibrate ; strike a chord on one and a like chord will come from 
the other: play a melody on one and an answering melody will be heard, 
very faint, but exact in every harmony of tone. Thus, speech, issuing prop- 
erly from one man, affects and touches another. Heart power is the greatest 
element of the eloquent, and that oration that impels men must be an appeal 
to their hearts. The man who can not boil can not make another boil. The 
true orator's place is really a battle-field, and his business is to win his au- 
dience over to the side for which he contends. 

" The secret of success lies in the fact that the theme possesses and thor- 
oughly saturates the orator's soul. If a man hopes to be eloquent, let him 
be natural. The study of elocution aids us in laying aside assumed and 
artificial tones and manners. Pitt, of whom mention has been made, began 
studying elocution in his childhood. It is written of him that no man since 
the days of Cicero has performed such drudgery of study. The training of 
his vocal powers ran through many years. He sought naturalness and power 
of emphasis and enunciation. Sometimes you have listened to gentlemen 
whose ordinary conversation ran through almost a musical octave. You 
were delighted, but the moment one of them began to plead at the bar his 
tones became unnatural, and the monotony of his voice put his hearers 
to sleep. 

" It is a disgrace to the ministerial profession that each denomination 
has a peculiar tone by * hich men recognize the church relations. To be el- 
oquent in voice and manner we must study until success is assured. Bufus 
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Choate, the great barrister, cultivated daily for forty years the art of speech- 
A scholarly address without vitality of utterance is literally lost, and such 
an address has but one delightful part in it, and that is the Greek omega. 

" We can not have a great race without eloquence ; we can have material 
prosperity for a season, but vice will dominate the masses. We need nobler 
men of power to stir the masses against evil, an eloquence to carry our flag 
out of the hands of men who use it as a stepping-stone to power ; an elo- 
quence that will disarm and shame the men who care not for their country, 
but for selfish interest. 

" So I bid you God-speed in your noble work. And mothers, instead of 
pushing your boys into unnecessary pursuits, let them learn the use and 
power of eloquence." 



SECOND ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT. 
Kriday Morning, July 20, 1883. 



Programme. 

PIANO SOLO, SIGNOR MOROSINI. 

PRAYER, REV THOS. P. HALEY. 
READINGS .; 

1. Black Ronald Carey 



{ 



2. As You Like It (Act III. Scene II.) Shakespeare 

MISS CARRIE SMITH, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
ORATION : 

" Daniel Webster "—Introducing extracts from his speeches. 
MR. G. A. THEILMAN, 

Kingston, Mo. 
READINGS : 

1. Ingomar (Act I. Scene I.) Lovell 



{ 



2. Uncle Daniel's Apparition Mark Twain 

MISS OLIVE GROVE, 

.Barnesville, Ohio. 
MUSIC. 
ESSAY : 

" Two Women of Shakespeare." 
READING: 

Ri vermouth Rocks WhiUier 

MISS MARY N. GENTRY, 

Columbia, Mo. 
COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS, REV. HENRY HOPKINS. 

PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS, NATHAN SCARRITT, D. D., LL. D. 

Press Notice. 

" Long before the exercises began the large hall was crowded with friends 
of the graduating class and of the institution. The class that went out yes- 
terday gave evidence that they possessed a general knowledge of the princi- 
ples of the art, and that the opinions they gave were not mere examples of 
parrot imitation, put up for exhibition on the occasion, but that they could 
do other things equally well. * 

'• The programme began with a beautiful piano solo by Signor Morosini, 
followed with an appropriate prayer by Rev. Dr. T. P. Haley, of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

" Miss Carrie Smith, of Kansas City, next presented readings, showing 
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her versatility in the art of expression. The pieces given were * Black 
Bonalby a selection requiring heavy dramatic ptwer, and 'As You Like 
It,' from Shakespeare's comedy. Miss Smith's efforts were very creditable, 
and highly satisfactory to her friends. The young lady has already gained 
much popularity as a public reader. 

" Mr. G. A. Theilman,of Kingston, Mo.,delivered a very happy original 
oration in the way of a eulogy on Daniel Webster. His performance was 
well prepared, well delivered, and well received. At the close of his ora- 
tion ne introduced several extracts from Webster's speeches, presenting 
them in a very forcible but appropriate style. 

" Miss Olive Grove, of Barnesville, O., was the next performer. ' Ingo- 
mar/ from Lovell, and 'Uncle Daniel's Apparition,' from Mark Twain, 
were both finely given. Her rendition of the former showed that she 
could carry a part well in heavy tragedy, while her imitation of the negro 
dialect in the latter fairly convulsed the audience with laughter. 

"The audience was again entertained at this point in the programme 
with another splendid musical selection by Signor Morosini, which was 
heartily applauded. 

" Miss Mary N. Gentry, of Columbia, Mo., then presented an original 
essay on 'Two Women of Shakespeare,' the characters selected being 
Portia and Lady Macbeth. The essay was well written, showing that the 
young lady has more than ordinary ability. 

" Miss Gentry followed with a reading, entitled ' Kivermouth Bocks,' 
from Whittier. This fine description of a lott vessel was most excellently 
rendered. Too much praise could hardly be bestowed on Miss Gentry for 
the merit of her performances. 

" The annual address was then delivered by Rev. Henry Hopkins,pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, this city. He made an eloquent and 
powerful address, applicable to a commencement occasion." (We are sorry 
to be unable to procure a copy of Dr. Hopkins's address for publication in 
this circular.) 



THIRD ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT. 
Thursday Evening, July 24, 18W. 



Programme. 

Part I. 
OVERTURE— HULETT'S ORCHESTRA. 

INVOCATION— DR. S. B. BELL. 
BEADING: 

The Ride of Paul Revere Longfellow 

MISS EMMA COPJSON, 

Griggsville, Illinois. 
READING: 

A Senator Entangled De MiUe 

MISS FLORENCE OGCEN, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
READING: 

No Sects in Heaven Oeaveland 

MISS MINNIE PARKER, 

Emporia, Kansas. 
ORATION: 

" Triumphs of Oratory." 

MR. CARL SMITH, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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PART II. 

OVERTURE, 
HULETT'S ORCHESTRA. 
READING : 

The Wedding Gown Pierce 

MRS. R. A. LYON, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
READING : 

The Lost Heir Hood 

MISS IDA KIRK, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
OVERTURE— HULETT'S ORCHESTRA. 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS— REV. DAVID S. SCHAPF. 
PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS-NATHAN SCARRITT, D. D., LL. D. 
BENEDICTION. 

Press Notice. 

" Last evening at the third annual commencement of Messrs. Fulten& 
Trueblood's School of Oiatory,the building was crowded with a fashionable 
and appreciative audit nee, who had turned out in spite of the heat; and 
they had cause to be glad they had done so. The exercises were a great 
success, and those who participated in them greatly distinguished them- 
selves. The platform was prettily decorated with flowers. 

*' The exercises were opened by a musical selection played by Hulett's 
orchestra, after which Dr. Bell made a fervent invocation. Mr. Trueblood 
then made some very interesting remarks on the advantages of elocution, 
and showed its association with the study of language. He said that the 
end of oratory was to convince or persuade, aad that of reading aloud was 
to instruct or delight. No one could reach these ends without being 
understood, and no one could be understood with ease without a forcible 
delivery. Elocution was, to give a voluminous definition, the perfectly aud- 
ible, distinct, pure, and effective pronunciation which was given to discourse. 
Speaking of reading, Dr. Channing had said : * To hear a work of genius 
recited or read by a man of fine taste, enthusiasm, and power of elocution, 
is a very high and pure gratification/ 

11 In speaking of the progress of development in any art, Mr. Trueblood 
said: ' It may be summed up in these three stages: I. That stage in 
which the man is ignorant of his faults, which we venture to term the crude 
state. 2. That in which he becomes sensible of his faults, and, by means of 
the principles of art, begins to correct them. This may be termed the self- 
conscious state. 3 That in which the study of the principles is completed, 
crudities are laid aside, and he comes back to nature again, refined by the 
process ; and this we may call the refined state.' 

" At the conclusion of Mr. Trueblood's very interesting remarks, Miss 
EmmaCopson recited Longfellow's 'Bide of Paul Revere,' in a manner 
that was enthusiastically applauded. Miss Copson has a beautifully clear 
and sympathetic voice, and is considered to have a great future in store for 
her as a teacher of elocution.' 

" Miss Minnie Parker, of Emporia, then gave a reading entitled ' No 
Sects in Heaven,' which she spoke with much expression, and excited at its 
end great applause. Miss Parker possesses elocutionary talents of an un- 
common order, and her recitation last evening was enthusiastically received. 

" After the former youne lady's reading, Mr. Carl Smith, of this, city de- 
livered an oration entitled 'The Triumphs of Oratory,' and acquitted him- 
self with much brilliancy. He has a fine voice, and his delivery last even- 
ing was especially cultivated and attractive. At the close of his oration the 
audience snowed their appreciation of his ability by their generous applause. 

"An overture by the orchestra followed,after which Miss Ida Kirk,of ths^ t 
city, recited with much humor and pathos Tom Hood's ' Lost Heir,' in :i 
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tuannei that brought down the house and won a well-deserved encore. In 
response to the continued applause,Miss Kirk gave a scene from * Ingomar/ 
with marked effect. The lady possesses considerable dramatic power and 
has an unusually clear and mellow voice. 

"At the conclusion of Miss Kirk's recitations, the Eev. Mr. Schaff deliv- 
ered the Commencement Address, in which he spoke of the great value of 
elocution. 

" The orchestra then gave a selection, after which Dr. Tiffany — in the 
absence of Dr. Scarritt, presented, in behalf of the Kegents of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City, the diplomas to the graduates of the School of Oratory 
— Miss Emma Copson, Miss Minnie Parker, Mr. Carl Smith, and Miss Ida 
Kirk. Diplomas were also delivered for Miss Florence Ogden and Mrs. R. 
A. Lyon, of this city, both of whom were unable to be present. 

"The graduates received from their admiring friends many handsome 
bouquets, which were handed to the recipients by the little daughter of 
Judge White, Miss Mary, who was prettily dressed in blue and white. 

" Dr. Bell then pronounced the benediction, which terminated the 
exercises. 

" The following is a part of the 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS. 

INFLUENCE OP ELOQUENCE UPON THE DESTINIES OP 
FREE INSTITUTIONS. 

" Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure that I voice your feelings when I 
say that what we have heard this evening of well-modulated speech and 
seen of graceful gesture is a sufficient demonstration of the value of the 
school of Elocution and Oratory, whose Commencement we have assembled 
to celebrate. Elocution has its place with painting and sculpture among 
the arts. The one develops the voice and manner, the other develops the 
taste of the eye and the skill of the fingers. 

11 There was a time in the history of Greece when her schools of rhetoric 
and oratorv were the chief attraction of foreign students. The families of 
the powerful and wealthy classes in Rome sent their sons to Athens or to 
Hellenized Alexandria for rhetorical training, and, even among the early 
orators of the Christian pulpit, many, like Basil and Gregory Nazianzen, 
were students of Athenian rhetoric. If what the old English schoolmas- 
ter Roger Ascham said be true, * Of all the functions, that of the voce is the 
most improvable/ then that kind of vocal culture that cultivates the habit 
of intelligent reading, and forceful and graceful platform utterance, 
deserves to be fostered. 

" One of the characteristics of republics certainly has been the cultiva- 
tion of eloquence. From the time wnen free institutions illuminated and 
blessed the peninsula of Greece down to the establishment of our own and 
the French republics, the platform has been a center of attraction, and in 
critical emergencies a source of tremendous influence. 

"In an absolute monarchy the laws are conceived in the royal chamber, 
and are the expression of the sovereign's absolute will ; there is no room 
foreloquence and debate. In a republic the people are sovereign. The 
head of the government is only the executive of the will of the people, ex- 
pressed from the platform of the town hall, the village church, or the na- 
tional legislature. There debate is everything. Public opinion has its 
hand on the scepter. The will of the majority fixes legislation. For this 
reason it is of tne utmost importance that those forces which shape public 
opinion should be under the control of principle, truth, and patriotism. 
Among these forces is eloquence, or polished public speech. 

"In Assyria and Egypt there were no orators; the iron dominion of the 
throne rendered useless free discussion. In those ages where authority has 
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been supreme there wa9 little of oratory. During the Middle Ages, for ex- 
ample, it was almost a lost art. There were no popular assemblies for the 
discussion of political questions. That was the age of morbid veneration 
for the opinions of antiquity. It is only now and then that a mighty voice 
is heard above the silence, and that voice was the utterance of great eccle- 
siastics like Peter the Hermit and Bernard of Clairveaux, animating the 
nations of Europe to go in holy crusade against the Saracen and Turk, or, 
like Savonarola, the Florentine priest, whose virtues have been recently 
honored by his native city after four centuries of neglect. 

"In Athens, the most illustrious republic of the ancient world, states- 
manship and oratory achieved their most thrilling triumphs. In this city 
of free institutions and the elective franchise, the agora and the areopagus 
rang with the incessant contests of private disputants and the feats of more 
ambitious oratory. Every Athenian was a talker. And upon the argu- 
ment of the loyal citizen or upon the harangue of the demagogue were 
suspended the well-being and existence of the state. 

" Of all orators none is the superior of Demosthenes, of whom Quintil- 
ian said : " Up to this time he is by far the chief orator, and was almost 
the model orator." Few have been his peers in the long centuries which 
have elapsed since his massive rhetoric called forth from Philip of Macedon, 
against whose assumptions it was directed, the exclamation, " Had I been 
there he would have persuaded me to take up arms against mvself." 

' " In modern times eloquence has flourished most among tne liberty-lov- 
ing Anglo-Saxons of England and America, and in France since she became 
a republic The habit of free speech which they observed in the forests of 
Germany, the Jutes and Angles took with them in their skiffs to England. 
The so-called Witenagemote, or village assembly, discussed and decided 
matters of public import. The barons gathered in parliament at Runne- 
mede, and John Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, wrested the Magna 
Charta from a despotic and unwilling king by their appeals. Hampden, 
P.vm, and others rang out the domination of the Stuarts with their robust 
oratory. The annals of Parliament during the second half of the last cen- 
tury are luminous with the names of Chatham, Burke and Fox, and down 
to this time the parliament of Great Britain and its hustings have been the 
arena of splendid and overwhelming eloquence. The services of the orator 
for the French republic are well known. The transition from the despotic 
authority of royalty in the latter part of the last century was accompanied 
by a whirlwind of eloquence. Verniaud, Danton, and Mirabeau are some 
of the names which stand out in that period like the first barriers of land 
after a desolate tract of ocean. Mirabeau, one of the most massive and 
mighty orators of any age, represented the bearing of free speech upon the 
freedom of the French people when, in reply to the summons from the 
throne, he uttered those porten&ious words to the messenger . " We came 
here by the will of the people, and we will leave only at the point of the 
bayonet." But it is in our own country that the bearing of eloquence upon 
the fate of free institutions is best illustrated. Here more than in any 
other portion of the world " government by the people, for the people, and 
through the people " is on trial. And from the very first colonization on 
the James and on the Charles and the Connecticut, controversy and public 
discussion have been a leading feature in the development of the state. 

" Long before the first volleys of Concord were heard, the flaming ad- 
dresses of ardent patriots were the despair of the English governors, who 
wrote back to England that every man was a lawyer and haranguer. 
These addresses, crude but patriotic, inelegant in form but ardent in 
emotion, gave direction and increased impetus to the feelings with which 
the people were already excited. 

" Tne speeches of Otis, and Samuel Adams, in Massachusetts, and of 
Patrick Henry, in Virginia, remain as the most stirring of that period. 
They gave shape to the heated passion of the people, and established them 
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in their bellicose attitude to the unjust taxation of an unsympathetic 
government 3,000 miles away. The spell of Patrick Henry's eloquence ia 
a household word. It was he who spoke those bold and resolute words, 
which might not unfitly be accorded a place among the inscriptions on the 
statue now in process of erection in New York harbor : "I know not what 
course others may take, but, as for me, give me liberty or give me death ! " 
A hundred orators uttered the same sentiments in language only less 
perpetual because less eloquent 

" The eloquence of the periods before the Revolution must be counted 
among the forces which contributed to the success of that great revolt. 
And here there deserves mention, as perhaps the most potent force, the 
ulpit. From the very beginning it advocated the principle of liberty, 
'he * election sermon ' preached on the annual election day by govern- 
mental appointment often abounded with bold utterances advocating the 
liberty of the American colonies and the resistance of undue authority. 
It is well known that Dr. May hew pleaded for independence long in ad- 
vance of the declaration of Philadelphia 

" The eloquence and debate of the first Congress of the United States 
were a momentous factor in the achievement of our liberties. The voices 
of John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, and other patriotic 
statesmen, were raised in advocacy of national freedom and in support of 
the continental armies 

" It is not necessary for me to refer to the influence of public speech 
jipon the destinies of the Republic since. When great questions have 
been under consideration the voices of eloquent advocates have clashed in 
the national Congress, and reacted upon public opinion or shaped it. The 
annals of the first half of the century are bright with the oratorical feats of 
Webster, Calhoun, Clay, Benton, Seward, Douglas, and many others. 

" One of those voices most eloquent upon the platform for a quarter of a 
century has become silent within a few months. His oratory appealed to 
the subtlest passions of the human heart, and burned itself into undying 
convictions. With the dead Garrison and Phillips we associate among 
others the eloquent sen of an eloquent father, whose marvelous versatility 
of intellect and brilliance of oratory have been the admiration of audiences 
and the despair of imitators. 

" In a state where free institutions prevail the influence of free inquiry 
and public speech can not be over estimated. Where government is the 
creature of the people they will have the right to examine and express 
themselves upon public measures. Controversy is the life of republics. 
When it is indulged in to its full extent, a multitude of foolish opinions 
will no doubt be obtruded upon the public, but they can not long prevail. 
Anv ill they may produce will be counteracted by at least equal ability, 
which is aided by the superior advantages of truth. 

" In the present constitution of affairs, the press vies with the platform 
for influence upon the opinions of mankind. Every village sheet is an ad- 
vocate to a large constituency, whose opinions it must shape to a large 
extent. The press, however, while it divides the influence with the plat- 
form and the pulpit, can not usurp their places. A public speaker is a per- 
sonality; the public sheet is not. The editorials appear anonymously. 
The orator is a living man whose words get increased force from his own 
character. In times of ordinary interest the press is supreme, but in great 
crises when questions of pressing moment to the fortunes of the state are 
under debate, the platform is in the ascendency. When the people begin to 
lift up their crushed heads, then Mirabeau and Danton thunder from the 
tribune. When the sword of the French Bonaparte threatens the stability 
of society and the liberties of Europe, then Burke lifts up his majestic 
voice. When the fundamental meaning of the Constitution is in contro- 
versy, then Webster utters his ponderous logic. 

"Public speech will always have its influence in this land. New meas- 
ures will always start controversy among men who have equal rights before 
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the law, but, from the multitude of babblers, voices will be heard winning 
the attention and homage of the best, and shaping their convictions. 

"A supreme necessity exists in our land of free institutions, for the 
training of eloquent advocates of the principles of truth, righteousness, 
and integrity, to offset the influence of political manipula'ors. 

" In the time to come as in the time past it will be given to the eloauent 
voices of the great and pure and devoted to advocate all righteous reform, 
to plead for the permanency of the fundamental principles of government 
and religion out of which our national life has flowed, and to recall the 
popular will from the pursuit of false ideals. That serious danger threat- 
ens the fabric of our free institutions as founded by our forefathers, no one 
can well deny who loves his country. But we do not forget that the voice 
of Demosthenes aroused Athens against Philip; that the words of Luther, 
Zwingli,and Knox shook the hierarchy and started the new principles of in- 
dividual liberty in Europe; that the eloquence of Hampden and Pym led 
England forth from Stuart despotism; that the mighty utterances of 
Whitefield and the Wesleys aroused two continents from spiritual 
apathy and to the sense of the brotherhood of all classes. What has been 
will be. Devoted and commanding voices will be lifted up in favor of the 
true and the righteous in our government, and stifle the babbling of the 
narrow hearted-demagogue. And it may be hoped that schools like the 
one whose Commencement we now celebrate will help to train the coming 
generation of public speakers devoted to their country and their country's 
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It is only necessar 
among the professions, especially those which call for the most 
constant use of the voice on the platform, in the pulpit, at the bar, 
and in the school-room, to prove the necessity of attention to the 
training the organs of voice in speech. 

Even in the social and home circle how few pleasing, musical, 
cultivated voices do we find; how few even who speak the 
English language with propriety and grace. 

The speaking voice in common- with the singing voice needs 
careful and systematic training to secure the best results. No 
person can produce tones in singing in a false or imperfect manner 
without injury to the organs of voice, and even oftentimes perma- 
nent injury to health. It is just as true of the speaking voice. 
Hundreds of professional people suffer with bronchial and throat 
diseases, and often from broken down, enfeebled health, simply 
because they have exerted the muscles and organs of voice in the 
wrong direction. They have never learned the secret of managing 
the breath and producing tones according to correct principles. 

Nature's laws cannot be trampled upon without doing violence 
to a part or perhaps the whole of the physical machinery. 

The study of Elocution seeks to remedy this imperfect use of 
the vocal organs, and apply appropriate remedies for establishing 
correct habits. 
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IV PREFACE. 

The printed page may serve as a guide in setting forth the 
principles of this science, but their practical application can be 
best known only through the voice of the instructor. 

My chief aim in this manual is to present the main principles of 
Elocution in a condensed and simplified form, so as to bring them 
within the limits of a student's capacity and possibility in the 
school-room. 

It is to be hoped also that it may prove of service to teachers 
for use in connection with books of more lengthy and varied se- 
lections for reading. 

M. J. W. 
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ELOCUTIONARY INTRODUCTION. 



CHAPTER I. 

Elocution. 

Definition. — The art of speaking. It embraces vocal utter- 
ance, expression of countenance and gesticulation. 

Good Beading. 

Definition. — Appropriate intellectual and emotional utterance. 

Intellectual utterance addresses itself chiefly to the under- 
standing ; emotional utterance to the feelings. 

Correct habits in sitting and standing are. essential as prepara- 
tory steps in the training of the voice. 

Gymnastic Exercises, especially such as bring into action the 
muscles of the chest and waist, are excellent preparatives to 
attaining energy in vocal functions. 

The vigor and power of the voice depend to a great extent 
upon the vigor of the physical system ; hence, whatever exer* 
cise tends to expand the chest and invigorate the body tends to 
give strength and clearness of tone to the voice. 

Correct habits of breathing are of the utmost importance, as 
the lungs depend for their power, as a vocal organ, upon the 
quantity of breath which they are capable of receiving. 

Directions for Sitting and Standing. 

The position of the body in speaking as in singing must be 
such as in no way to interfere with the easy drawing in and 
giving out of the breath. 

An erect posture implies that the shoulders are drawn down- 
ward and backward ; chest thrown outward ; lower part of the 
body slightly drawn in ; head erect and chin slightly elevated. 

1 
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2 TRAINING OF THE VOICE IN ELOCUTION. 

In standing for gymnastic purposes place the heels together ; 
hands at the side; toes turned outward forming an angle of 
about sixty degrees. 

In the speaker's position support the weight of the body on 
the left foot, keeping the leg perfectly straight; advance the 
right foot about three inches, turning the toes of both feet out- 
ward at an angle of forty -five degrees. Eeverse this position. 
Support the body on right toot, etc. 

In sitting, the lower part of the spine should rest against the 
back of the chair, the feet resting firmly on the floor, with toes 
outward and one foot slightly in advance of the other, the hands 
resting easily in the lap. 

In reading, hold the book in the left hand at a moderate dis- 
tance from the chest, not so high as to obstruct the voice, nor 
so low as to require a bending forward of the head in order to 
see the page. 

Directions for Breathing. — Pure air is indispensable. 

(Erect Position — Arms akimbo.) 

I. Deep Breathing through Nostrils. 

Inhale and exhale the breath slowly through nostrils, 
keeping mouth closed. Let the breathing be deep and 
tranquil. 

II. Expulsive or Forcible Breathing. 

Inhale slowly through mouth or nostrils ; then by an en- 
ergetic use of the abdominal muscles expel the breath for- 
cibly through the mouth in the sound of the letter h a 
little prolonged. 

III. Explosive or Abrupt Breathing. 

Inhale as before ; then by a sudden and* powerful effort 
emit the breath in a short, quick sound of the letter h. 

IV. Effusive Breathing. 

Draw in a very full breath. Exhale through the mouth 
in a prolonged sound of the letter h. In the act of expi- 
ration give out little breath, and continue the breathing as 
long as possible without fatigue. 

V. Panting. 

Breathe rapidly and gently from base of lungs. 
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TRAINING OF THE VOICE IN ELOCUTION. 3 

Five or ten minutes devoted to these exercises each day before using the voice 
would result in great benefit not only to the vocal organs, but to the general ex- 
hilaration and activity of body and mind. 



CHAPTER II. 

Production of Tone. 

The habit of keeping the chest open and erect is indispensa- 
ble to the production of a full, round tone of voice. 

The third step in vocal training is the right management of the 
breath in the production of tone. The character of the tone may 
be sweet, clear, smooth and musical, or nasal, guttural, aspira- 
ted, weak, thin, harsh or reedy; each depending very much 
upon the direction of the vocal current. The best tone, viz. a 
smooth, pure, clear tone, depends upon the direction of the col- 
umn of breath ; upon the formation and position of the sound- 
ing apparatus, the mouth ; and upon the free vibration of the 
vocal chords. 

The size and formation of the sounding apparatus varies of 
course in different individuals, but its shape can be greatly mod- 
ified by the action of the will. 

The resonant cavities, viz. the bronchial tubes, trachea, 
larynx and mouth must be in a healthy condition, in order to 
present a good resonant surface for the voice. The organs of 
the throat and mouth, viz. palate, teeth, tongue, etc., must not 
be too large, otherwise the resonance will be confused, and 
the quality of the voice impure. Since it is by the vibra- 
tion of the vocal chords that breath is converted into sound, it 
is highly essential that these organs be kept free from excessive 
secretions. 

In speaking keep the palate partially suspended in the throat, 
allowing free passage to the mouth and nostrils. If it is too 
much raised the passage to the nostrils is obstructed, and the 
voice lacks that ringing property resulting from the resonant 
cavities of the head. If it is too much lowered the vocal cur- 
rent passes into the nostrils, producing a nasal tone. 
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4 TRAINING OF THE VOICE IN ELOCUTION. 

In order to secure the purest tone, use little breath; vocalize all 
the breath, and direct the column of breath proceeding from the 
larynx to the front of the mouth. 

Exercise for bringing the tone to the front of the mouth. 

(Pronounce in a clear, smooth, gentle tone.) 



Scroo a 


a 


as in arm. 


LL A 

" a 


a 


a 


all. 


" a 


a 


a 


ask. 


" a 


a 


a 


hat 


" a 


a 


a 


fate. 


" I 
" e 


I 
i 
e 


a 
a 


pine, 
pine, 
her. 


" e 


e 


a 


met. 


" e 


e 


a 


eve. 


" o 


o 


a 


not. 


" 6 





a 


old. 



Sound is of two kinds, viz. tones and noises. The former 
are produced by regular vibrations in a sounding body, the 
latter by irregular vibrations. In speech the air rushes more 
directly out of the mouth than in singing, and with somewhat 
irregular vibrations. The more perfect we can produce the 
vibrations in speaking, or in other words, the more musical we 
can make the speaking voice, the more agreeable and audible 
will it become. 

Form of Vibrations in Speaking. 




Form of Vibrations in Singing. 




The speaking voice is confined to three registers, viz. first and 
second chest and falsetto. 
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TRAINING OF THE VOICE IN ELOCUTION. 5 

The female voice should command a compass of the entire 
second chest register, part of the first chest, and part of the first 
falsetto. The male voice should be limited to the chest registers. 

The limits of these registers are determined by the position 
and action of the membranes, cartilages and muscles of the 
larynx ; and the changes in these movements are found to take 
place at fixed points in the musical scale, differing in the male 
and female voice except at the transition from upper chest to 
falsetto, which is alike in both. 

A voice properly formed in the various registers will never 
become strained or weary from use. The bad results of an un- 
due forcing of the registers, or a perverted action of the muscles 
of the throat, is exemplified in the voices of many professional 
men and public speakers, whose voices have become " worn out," 
as they say, and whose physical health is "broken down." 

A good voice is one in which the tone is pure, round, smooth 
and musical. 

A bad voice possesses the opposite qualities, viz. impurity, 
roughness, harshness, flatness, shrillness and nasality. 

Sing the following melody in the registers in which it is writ- 
ten, observing to bring the breath to the front of the mouth 
that each tone may be clear, round and smooth. Use little 
breath. 
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TRAINING OF THE VOICE TN ELOCUTION. 7 

CHAPTER III. 

Articulation. 

" Articulation is the formation and jointing together into syl- 
lables, of the elementary sounds of speech." 

It is effected by the action of the lips, tongue, palate and 
jaws. 

The position and action of these organs should be carefully 
noted in the production of each sound. A free and easy play 
of the muscles of the mouth is necessary to secure exactness 
and distinctness of utterance. 

Careful attention to the process of breathing is also essential 

The habit of speaking without a sufficient supply of breath 
is at once exhausting and positively injurious. 

To produce an energetic and distinct articulation, the breath 
must be freely expelled, as well as freely inhaled. 



The elementary sounds of the language are divided into 
vocals, sub-vocals and aspirates. 

The vocals consist of pure vocality or tone, and are formed 
by a free opening of the mouth and by careful attention to the 
direction of the vocal current. 

The first vowel in the table is the broadest, most open sound 
in the language, and requires the full lowering of the under 
jaw, forming a space between the teeth at least the width of 
three fingers. 

Vocals. 

Practice the following with energy, precision and purity of tone. Pronounce 
first the word, then the vocal. ♦ 



a as va 


. arm. 


a 


u 


all. 


a 


u 


ask. 


a 


it 


hat. 


a 


a 


care. 


a 


u 


fate. 


1 


a 


pine. 


1 


a 


pine. 


e 


a 


met. 



e 


as in 


. her. 


e 


a 


eve. 


6 


a 


nor. 


6 


tt 


on. 


o 


tt 


old. 


A 






oo 


it 


ooze. 


u 


it 


but. 


u 


tt 


full. 


u 


u 


use. 
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TRAINING OF THE VOICE IN ELOCUTION. 



Diphthongs. 
I as in pine = ah— 1. 



ou 
oi 



use =1 — 00. 

out =ah 
oil =5 —1 



A 

OO. 



Intermediate Vowel Sounds. 

4 a' in air, care, rare, etc., lies between 'a' in ale and 'e' in 
end. It is usually followed by ' r.' 'a' in ask is an intermedi- 
ate sound between 'a' in arm and * a ' in at. L e ' in such words 
as err, earth, mercy, and in all words where it precedes 'r,' 
should be distinguished from 'u' as in burr, urn, etc. The 
sound of ' e ' in such cases begins with short ' e,' and terminates 
instantly in that of *r.' 

L o ' in nor, usually followed by ' r ' is not so broad as ' a ' in 
all, nor so short as * o ' in not. ' u ' preceded by ' r,' as in rude, 

fruit, truth, takes a short sound of ' oo ' as in ooze. 

Repeat the vocals in the following with pure tone. Repeat the words success- 
vely in pure tone. Alternate each word with syllable scroo. 

" The sea! the sea! the open sea! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free ! 
Without a mark, without a bound, 
It runneth the earth's wide regions round; 
It plays with the clouds, it mocks the skies, 
Or like a cradled creature lies." 

Consonants. 

The svb-vocals consist of partial vocality, and require a more 
energetic use of the minor organs of speech, such as the lips, 
tongue, palate, etc., than the vowels. 

The aspirates are formed of whispered breath. 







Svb-vocals. 






Y 


as in yet 


Z as in zone. 


M 


as in may. 


W 


" way. 


Th " then. 


N 


" nay. 


E 


" roll. 


J " joy. 


G 


" gay 


E 


" far 


V " vile. 


D 


" day. 


L 


" ^y. 


Ng " sing. 


B 


" babe. 


Z 


" azure. 


Nk " ink. 
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TRAINING OF THE VOICE IN ELOCUTION. 





Aspirates. 


H as in hay. 


K as in kite. 


Th " thin. 


T. " tent. 


Sh " shun. 


F " fife. 


S " see. 


P " pipe. 


Wh " when. 


Ch " church. 



COGNATE SOUNDS. 

If the position of the vocal organs be closely observed while 
sounding the element represented by '&,' it will be seen that a 
similar position of the lips, as well as a similar effort of the 
mouth, will also produce the sound represented by 'p,' thus 
establishing a certain relationship between these sounds ; hence 
they are called cognates. 

B. D. Gk V. Z. Y. W. Th. Zh. Sub-vocals. 
P. T. K. F. S. H. Wh. Th. Sh. Aspirates. 
J, Ng, L, M, N, E, Ch, are exceptions. 

One sound is often incorrectly substituted for another, as l b ' 
for its cognate *p,' in such words as 'Jupiter,' i Baptist/ pro- 
nounced * Jubiter,' l Babtist' Sometimes ' d ' is incorrectly pro- 
nounced like its cognate ' t 1 as in l dreadful,' ' dretful ;' * w ' for 
4 wh,' as in ' why ' and i when.' 

The aspirate i th ' for the sub- vocal l th, 1 as beneath, under- 
neath, etc. 

JExercise on Consonants and Vowels combined. 

l w ' and * v ' to exercise muscles of the lips. One sound is often substituted for 
the other. 



wa va 


wo vo 


va wa 


vo wo 


w& v& 


wo vo 


va w^ 


vo wo 


M 4- 




a. J. 




wa va 


wo vo 


va wa 


vo wo 


wa va 


woo voo 


va wa 


A A 

voo woo 


wa va 


w£ ve 


va wa 


ve we 


wa va 


we ve 


va wa 


ve we 


Wl VI 


we ve 


VI Wl 


ve we 


Wl VI 


wiivu 


VI Wl 


vuwu 
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10 TRAINING OF THE VOICE IN ELOCUTION. 





wu vu 


vu wu 






wu vu 


vu wu 






woi voi 


voi woi 






wou vou 


vou wou 




d ' g ' and 


' t ' and ' k, } to exercise 


tip and root of 


tongue and p 


st elements which are often confounded. 




da ga 


do go 


ta ka 


to ko 


da ga 


do go 


ta ka 


to ko 


da ga 


do go 


-U J. 

ta ka 


to ko 


da ga 


, A A 

doo goo 


ta ka 


A A 

too koo 


da ga 


doi goi 


ta ka 


toi koi 


da ga 


dou gou 


ta ka 


tou kou 



CHAPTER IV. 

Enunciation. 

The main purpose of reading and speaking is to communi- 
cate thought 

Without clear, distinct and correct enunciation, all vocal utter- 
ance must be ineffective and defective. 

The chief object of the following exercises in articulation 
and enunciation, is to strengthen and discipline the organs of 
speech ; and also to eradicate by constant repetition, false hab- 
its of utterance, which early training or neglect may have estab- 
lished as habitual. 

Enunciation is the correct utterance of the elementary sounds 
as combined in syllables. In order to secure the desired result, 
the following exercises should be uttered with great clearness, 
precision and energy : — 

Exercise I. a marked a, as in arm, represented by a, aw, ea, e. 

Far, launch, father, palm, charge, psalm, ah, car, heart, guard, 
sergeant. 

Launch thy bark, mariner. Far down the glen stood armed 
men. J.rm, arm, thou leader of the north ! In their far blue 
arch sparkled the crowd of stars, less brightly, when day is 

P~done. 
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TRAINING OF THE VOICE IN ELOCUTION. il 

Ex. II. a marked d, as in all, represented by a, an, aw, oa, ou. 

Hall, awe, autumn, walk, chalk, water, law, broad, thought. 

Up, comrades, up, in Eokeby's halls, ne'er be it said our cour- 
age falls. He was a man, take him for all in all. Smooth 
runs the water where the brook is deep. 

Ex. III. a marked a, as in ask, represented by a, au. 

Past, dance, France, grass, draught, quaff, task, waft. 

For now we see through a glass darkly. Prove all things, hold 
fast that which is good. We stood aghast at the vast mass 
of brass which formed an impassable barrier to our task. 

Ex. IV. a marked a, as in hat, represented by a. 
Hat, lad, back, has, scrap, slant, gland, man, gather, patent, 

abode, abound, adapt. 
Nor doth remain a shadow of man's ravage save his own. Is 

this a dagger which I see before me, the handle toward my 

hand? Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, 

and writing an exact man. 

Ex. V. a marked a, as in care, represented by a, ai, ay, ea, e. 
Rare, fare, bare, ware, air, hair, stair, prayer, snare, careful, pear, 

wear, prepare, compare, there. 
Alas, for the rarity of Christian charity. When freedom from 

her mountain height, unfurled her standard to the air, she 

tore the azure robe of night, and set the stars of glory there. 

He is the heir apparent to the throne. 

Ex. VI. a marked a, as in fate, a, at, ey, ei, au, ea. 

Age, ale, aim, sail, faith, daily, raiment, obey, they, sleigh, freight, 
greatness, neighbor, array, gauge, yea. 

On ye brave, who rush to glory, or the grave. So stately her 
bearing, so proud her arraz/, the mam she will traverse for- 
ever and aye. As idle as a pamted ship, upon a pamted 
ocean. 

Ex. VII. i marked z, in pine, represented by i, y, ie, ei, ai, w\ uy. 

This sound, properly a diphthong, is composed of the a in arm, and 1 in pin. 
Time, wine, nine, fife, child, thyme, consign, type, fie, deny, 

height, aisle, buy, guide, chyme. 
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12 TRAINING OF THE VOICE IN ELOCUTION. 

A simple child that lightly draws its breath. Minds that have 
nothing to confer, find little to perceive. Silence that dread- 
ful bell ; it frights the isle from her propriety. 

Ex. VIII. i marked i, as in pin. i, y, ai, et, ui\ ee, ia, ey, ie', oi. 

Sin, dim, film, intend, timid, mystery, fountain, mountain, hyp- 
ocrite, surfeit, biscuit, been, carriage, busy, empty, adversity, 
quality, gloomy, valley, rallied, tortoise. 

That inward eye, which is the bliss of solitude. Trim Tris- 
tram Trotter trampled on the trim tradesman's trimmings. 
Consider the lilies of the field. For riches often take to 
themselves wings. 

Ex. IX. e marked e, as in met. e, ea, ai, ay, ie, a, eo. 

Bend, rend, send, defend, measure, prelude, prelate, knell, said, 
again, maintain, says, friend, any, leopard, realm, heaven. 

My tongue is the pen of a ready writer. And soon from gwest 
to gwest the panic spread. Independence now and Independ- 
ence forever. The noblest mind the best contentment has. 

Ex. X. e marked e, as in her. e, ea, i, y. 
Germ, term, learn, heard, person, mercy, firm, service, virtue, 

perfect, disperse, universal, pearl, myrtle. 
Give me liberty or give me death, Earth's noblest thing a 

woman perfected. The quality of mercy is not strained. 

Ex. XI. e marked e, as in eve. e, ee, ea, ei, ie, eo, i. 

Mete, me, feel, seem, feat, tea, yield, leisure, ceiling, shriek, 
liege, pique, police, people, mien, shire. 

My tears must stop, for every drop hinders needle and thread. 
what a tangled net we weave, when first we practice to 
deceive. Seems, madam ! nay, it is ; I know not seems. 

Ex. XII. o marked o, as in nor. 
For, orb, storm, scorn, forlorn, mortal, former, fortune, morn, 

horse, ornament. 
I have searched the hills of the stormy north. Be not forgetful 

to entertain strangers. By evil report and good report The 

Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 

name of the Lord. 
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Ex. XIII. o marked o, as in on. 

Stop, not, loss, toss, softly, costly, lofty, fossil, god, goddess, 
often, obsolete, oppose, occur. 

Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, to soften rocks, 
or bend a knotted oak. Othello's occupation's gone. A soft 
answer turneth away wrath. And oft when the summer sun 
shone hot, on the new mown hay in the meadow lot. 

Ex. XIV. o marked o, as in old. o, oa, ou, eau, eu, oo. 

Dome, fold, home, boat, coach, four, source, dough, snow, win- 
dow, shoulder, soldier, solely, whole, beau, shew, sew, hoarse, 
yeoman, soul. 

How it rolls and rolls, 'tis to warn home bound ships off the 
shoals. I have bought golden opinions from all sorts of peo- 
ple. Unfading Hope, when life's last embers burn. When 
soul to soul and dust to dust return. 

Ex. XV. oo marked oo, as in ooze, (u preceded by r), on, oe, 

0, wo. 

Lose, prove, mood, rude, prune, ruby, who, two, smooth, moon, 
fruit, shoe, improve, tomb, remove. 

Who love too much, hate in the like extreme. Grand, gloomy 
and peculiar, he sat upon the throne. She went on a toiir to 
prove that the cool mountain air would improve her health. 

Ex. XVI. u marked u, as in but o, ou, oe, (ea and to, in the 
final terminations cean and tion). 

Up, run, muff, such, undone, conduct, son, touch, pious, cousin, 
ocean, notion, covetous, covered, seldom, does. 

This was the most unkind cut of all. Spirits are not finely 
touched, but to fine issues. Here, Skugg lies snug as a bug 
in a rug. The summer sun gilds old ocean's bosom. 

Ex. XVII. u marked #, as in full, oo, ou, u, o. 

Pull, bush, put, foot, wood, good, could, should, cushion, cuckoo, 
sugar, woman. 

Except wind stands as never it stood, it is an ill wind turns 
none to good. Would that the cuckoo on yonder bush would 
bring us good tidings. The cushion is made of worsted. 
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14 TRAINING OF THE VOICE IN ELOCUTION. 

Ex. XVIII. u marked u, as in use, a diphthong compounded 
of l in pin, and oo in ooze. eu, ew, ui, ieu, iew, eau, ve. 

Lute, tune, fume, mute, human, feud, eulogy, dew, few, new, 
sinew, suit, sluice, view, adieu, Tuesday, purlieu, beautiful, 
studious, endure, opportunity, articulate, feature, nature, legis- 
lature, calculate. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, there is a rapture on 
the lonely shore, there is society where none intrudes, by the 
deep sea and music in its roar. 

Ex. XIX. ou as in our, ow as in now. 
Avoid the sound of & and £ for a preceding u, as anr, for for dur. It is com- 
pounded of a in arm and oo in ooze. 
Round, bound, house, mouse, ground, ounce, owl, town, shower, 

growl, allow, coward. 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke. Confound- 
ing, astounding, dizzying and deafening the ear with its roar. 
Stfund the loud timbrel. The loud sound echoes through the 
toum. 

Ex. XX. oi as in oil, oy as in toy. 

Boil, toil, soil, coil, exploit, employ, annoy, joyful. 
The coin was void of alloy. Ambition scoffs at useful toil and 
homely joys. Rejoice and shout for joy, ye men of Angiers. 

Consonants. 
Sub-vocals. 

Exercise I. Y as in yet, or initial y. 
It is the sound of long e uttered abruptly. 
Year, yeast, yew, yeoman, yield, you, yoke, yonder. 

Ex. II. W as in way, like oo shortened. 
Wane, wail, wayward, away, awake, unwashed, wanton, wicked. 

Ex. III. R as in roll, or trilled r, when it precedes a vowel in 
the same syllable. 
Rich, round, root, ran, rush, ring, rural, regular, cruel, pro- 
trude, dreary. 

Ex. IV. R as in far, or smooth r, when preceded by a vowel 
in the same syllable. 
Harm, farm, merchant, expire, murmur, warm, rear, roar. 
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Ex. V. L as in lull. 
Law, lie, lay, lily, bell, lullaby, weal, loyal, able, middle, cra- 
dle, kindle. 

Ex. VI. Z as in azure, s as in leisure. 
Seizure, glazier, razure, composure, derision. Z as in zone, or 
s flat, represented also by x and c. 

Zebra, maze, horizon, venison, husbands, disease, Xenophoh, 
Xerxes, daisies, suffice, sacrifice. 

Ex. VII. Th as in then. 
Though, thou, beneath, fathom, thither, paths, bathe, writhe. 

Ex. VIII. J as in joy, and g soft. 
Gibbet, jar, jam, gymnast, gesture, jewel, oblige, village. 

Ex. IX. V as in vile, f as in of, ph as in phantom. 
Vane, vaunt, velvet, revive, vivid, valve, nephew. 

Ex. X. Ng as in sing, and n before the sound of g or k hard, 

as England. 
Eing, gang, ringing, banquet, anguish, finger, stronger, anchor, 
conquer. 

Ex. XL Nk as in ink. 

Thinkest, crank, sunk, shrunk, blink. 

Ex. XII. M as in may. 
Mine, moan, mummy, commencement, monument, manual, 
mimick. 

Ex. XIII. N as in nay. 

Nine, never, ninny, concave, concourse, sloven, sudden, seven, 
shovel, mantel, chicken, kitchen. 

Ex. XIV. G as in gay. 
Guard, ghost, giggle, gargle, glimpse, plague. 

Ex. XV. D as in day. 
Deduce, added, wedded, indeed, doubled, adds. 

Ex. XVI. B as in bake. 
Born, bubble, imbibe, abbot, abominable. 

Aspirates. 
Exercise I. H as in hay. 
Harm, home, vehement, hyphen, annihilate. 
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Ex. II. Th as in thin. 
Thank, thirsty, truths, breath, youths, growth, fifth, method. 

Ex. III. Sh as in sheet, eh, ti, c, s. 
Show, sheepish, machine, chaise, patient, pshaw, ocean, pro- 
nunciation, sure, sugar, sumach. 

Ex. IV. S as in sing, c, as in cease. 
Sister, cistern, debase, assistance, seducest, police, 

Ex. V. Wh as in when. 
Who, where, whence, wheat, why, whine, whisper. 

Ex. VI. K as in kite, c hard, as in cake. Ch, as in choral, q, 

as in queen. 
Kitten, kindred, cap, cone, chord, chronicle, architect, quote, 
quake, eccentricity. 

Ex. VII. T as in tent, final ed, as in helped. 
Intent, tame, destitute, stopped, stutter, rocked, might, lightest. 

Ex. VIII. F as in fife, ph, as in phantom, gh, as in laugh. 
File, full, enough, phonetics, triumph, draught, cough. 

Ex. IX. P as in pipe. 
Pine, pop, pulp, apple, supple. 

Ex. X. Ch as in church. 
Chair, cheap, chime, satchel, twitching. 

Combination of Sounds in Syllables. 

In order to enunciate syllables with accuracy, attention must 
be given to the following particulars : — 

1st. Exercise the organs of speech, viz. the tongue, lips, pal- 
ate and jaws with energy and force, until the muscles are 
entirely under control. 

2nd. Avoid haste, so that each sound and syllable may receive 
due time and force. In practicing the following, use the voice 
and organs of speech with precision and energy, uttering first 
the word, then the consonant combination in the word. 

Constant repetition only will insure the desired results ; and 
render accuracy and ease in speaking and reading habitual. 
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Consonant Combinations. Initial. 



Blow bl 


Drum dr 


Scrip scr 


clime cl 


frame fr 


skill sk 


flame fl 


grim gr 


smite sm 


glide gl 


prop pr 


snap sn * 


place pi 


trip tr 


squaw skw 


slide si 


spring spr 


stop st 


splice spl 


thrum thr 


swim sw 


brim br 


strip str 


twice tw 


creep cr 


shrill shr 


space sp 


Consonant Combinations. Two Letters. Final. 


Eubs bs 


Looks ks 


Bold Id 


bids ds 


pulse Is 


elf If 


bags gs 


lips ps 


silk Ik 


aims ms 


shouts ts 


elm lm 


dens ns 


band nd 


help lp 


bars rs 


tank nk 


bells Is 


cars rs 


dance nc 


fault It 


reefs fs 


want nt 


maim'd md 


Orbrb 


• 
Corn rn 


Op'n pn 


lord rd 


crisp sp 


reas'n sn 


hark rk 


mist st 


heavn vn 


arm rm 


rocks ks 


scoff'd ft 


learn rn 


left ft 


tok'n k'n 


bars rs 


wept pt 


gladd'n d'n 


mart rt 


chasm sm 
Three Letters. Final. 


bright'n t'n 


Call'st l'st 


Pants nts 


Lurks rks 


first rst 


starts rts 


harps rps 


midst dst 


fields Ids 


lisps sps 


gifts fts 


bands nds 


lamps mps 


bolts Its 


silks Iks 


helps lps 


posts sts 


asks sks 


health 1th 


acts kts 


pranks nks 


tenth nth 
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' c?' following an aspirate has the sound of * V 
Capped pt Scalped pt Worked rkt 

decked kt gushed sht pushed sht 

miffed ft clasped spt frisked skt 

kissed st harped rpt marched rcht 



CHAPTER V. 

Pronunciation. 
Pronunciation includes articulation, or the functions of the 
organs of speech, and accentuation, or laws determined by the 
custom of the educated and refined. 



North rth 


Bulbs lbs 


Muflfles fls 




depth pth 


orbs rbs 


juggles gls 




realms 1ms 


gulfs lfs 


pickles kls 




chasms sms 


serfs rfs 


apples pis 




flinch nch 


nobles bis 


nestles tls 




birch rch 


ladles dls 
Four Letters. Final. 


dazzles zls 




Prob'dst bdst 


Humbl'st blst 


Left'st ftst 




add'st ddst 


kindl'st dlst 


like'dst kdst 




laggd'st gdst 


mingl'st gist 


enlist'st stst 




shield'st ldst 


dimpl'st plst 


burden'st dnst 




regard'st rdst 


dazzl'st zlst 


beck'n'st knst 


• 


lov'dst vdst 


puzzl'st zlst 


less'n'st snst 




milk'st lkst 


send'st ndst 


preserv'st rvst 




scalp'st lpst 


curb'st rbst 


ask'st skst 




dissolv'st lvst 


charm'st rmst 


nestl'st tlst 




doom'dst mdst 


turn'st rnst 


writh'st thst 




hundredths dths 


fifths fths 


warmth rmth 




healths lths 


tenths nths 


strength ngth 




depths pths 


hearths rths 
e silent in final ed. 


sixth ksth 




Armed md 


Loved vd 


Wedged jd 




robbed bd 


gazed zd 


digged gd 
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Accent is the force with which we pronounce the most prom- 
inent syllables of a word, as in ad'-a-mant ; the greater force is 
here given to the first syllable. The educated are distinguished 
from the illiterate by their pronunciation of the language they 
speak. A slovenly pronunciation is at once associated with a 
deficiency in the very rudiments of a good education. A stan- 
dard dictionary should always be at hand, and the majority of 
persons will find occasion to make frequent appeals to it for 
authority in pronunciation. 

Local usages and peculiarities are so strong and numerous 
that it is only by exercising great caution and by persevering 
effort in imitating the best models, that we can hope to preserve 
the English language free from impurities. 

Usage of Certain Words. 

4 a ' as a word is pronounced a : as give me a book, not give 
me a book. 

In unaccented syllables * a ' is also pronounced a, as abate, 
not abate. 

'o'in on, toss, God, loss, etc., requires the short 'o,' not 
awiin, tawiis, etc. 

'My,' when emphatic, takes the long sound of y or I; in all 
other cases, short y or i, as my. 

In such phrases as "not yet," " don't you go," etc., great care 
should be taken not to blend the sounds t and y ) equivalent to 

"donchoogo," "no-chet," etc. 

* The ' is pronounced thi before a vowel, and thii before a con- 
sonant, as " Thi earth is round ; " " Thii bird has flown." 

The sound of l o" (oo), in to, noon, moon, etc., is frequently 
incorrectly given with the sound of u in use : as tu, nun, mun. 

The phrase ' of the,' as "The hour of the day," sometimes 
incorrectly given, "The hour o' the day." 

1 And ' in such phrases as " exercise and temperance," often 
incorrectly rendered " exercise an' temperance," or " exercise 'nd 
temperance." 

Final Syllables which are often imperfectly enunciated. 

able and ably. 
Avoid the too common error of inserting a sound like u in 
up between the b and I of the syllable ble, thus peaceaJw/ for 
peaceaife. 
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In the termination ably, preserve the sound of short a as in 
battle, rendered slightly obscure, however, from being unac- 
cented, thus tolerably, not tolerably. 

Amiable Applicable Immutably 

formidable formidably tolerably 

agreeable commendably sociably 

abominable respectably honourably 

ible and ibly 
Incorrectly enunciated with the u of bubble, for the I of nib- 
ble, slightly obscure, thus sensuble for sensible, forcubly for 
forcibly. 



Illegible 


Feasible 


Contemptibly 


forcible 


audibly 


forcibly 


invincible 


incredibly 


intelligibly 


Say feat-ure, 


are. 
not feachiire. 




Nature 


Measure 


Inclosure 


creature 


stature 


portraiture 


treasure 


leisure 
Hon, sion. 


legislature 


Say nashun, 


not nash'n. Say manshun, 


not mansh'n. 


Addition 


Caution 


Confession 


institution 


station 


subversion 


option 


succession 
ess — -final. 


explosion 


Say needless, 


e obscure, not needliss. 




Heedless 


Harshness 


Carelessness 


careless 


useless 


lifelessness 


kindness 


goodness 
ful and fully. 


heedlessness 


Say needful, 


not needfull. 




Playful 


Beautifully 


Fearful 


peaceful 


artfully 


needful 


fretful 


hopefully 
ent and ence. 


hurtful 


Say moment, 


e obscure, not momiint. 




Ardent 


Diligence 


Frequent 


convent 


influence 


punishment 


fragment 


eloquence 


pavement 
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'y 1 — final. 
Preserve the sound of short 1 as revert in revery, not the 



sound of e as revere. 






Handy 

wealthy 

livery 


Lottery 
forgery 
flattery 


Gracefully 

hopefully 

cheerfully 


c E ' in el is generally 
Cancel 
travel 
rebel 


el. 

sounded. 
Chapel 
level 
model 


Revel 
camel 
squirrel 



Exceptions. 

Grovel, shrivel, shovel, mantel, measels, ravel, shekel, swivel, 
drivel, hazel, weasel, swivel. 

en. 

4 E ' in en is generally silent. 

Sev'n Gold'n Elev'n 

heav'n molt'n evjn 

giv'n gard'n quick'n , 

Exceptions. 
Chicken, hyphen, eden, aspen, marten, sudden, jerkin, mit- 
ten, siren, platen, patten, kitchen. 

' o ' and ow final. 
Say potato, not potatu. 

Tobacco Window Mellow 

motto meadow follow 

fellow willow pillow 

sm, bn, rm. 

Avoid inserting a sound like u. in but, between the m and 
the sound which precedes it, as chasztm for chasm. 
Spasm Overwhelm Film 

criticism alarm elm 

fanaticism disarm storm 

Initial Syllables, 
e and o. 
Say event, not u-vent, obey, not ii-bey. 
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Erect 


Delightful 


Colossal 


elude 


benevolent 


pronounce 


behind 


oblige 


horizon 


precede 


polite 


police 



Middle Syllables. 

e, o and u in middle syllables often omitted. 
Say ev-e-ry, not ev'ry, his-to-ry, not his'try, reg-u-lar, not regu- 



lar. 



Literal 


Agony 


Articulate 


several 


canopy 


singular 


traveller 


memory 


natural 


reverence 


corroborate 
*r* after a vowel. 


educate 


Say warm, not wa'm. 






Farm 


Rampart 


Heartily 


born 


depart 


departure 


forlorn 


murmur 


proportion 



Difficult Combinations in Sentences. 

1. She authoritatively led us, and disinterestedly labored for 
us, and we unhesitatingly admitted her reasonableness. 

2. A tell-tale, tattling, teazing termagant that troubled all the 
town. 

3. Peter Prickle Prandle picked three pecks of prickly pears 
from three prickly prangly pear trees. 

4. The clumsy clicking kitchen clock, clicked, clicks, is 
clicking. 

5. The rough and rugged rocks rear their hoary heads high 
in air. 

6. He fixed stakes strongly and the fixed stakes stood. 

7. We wandered where the whirlpool wends its winding way. 

8. The swimming swan swiftly swept the swelling sweep. 

9. Sam Slick sawed six, sleek, slim saplings for sale. 

10. Theophilus Thistle thrust three thousand thistles through 
the thick of his thumb. 

11. To the swinging and the ringing of the bells. 

12. To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells. 

13. Thou hearkendst not when wisdom bade thee heed. 
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14. Stand up firmly, perpendicularly and independently, 
when thou sadd'lst and brid'lst the horse. 

15. The last shred parted, a shriek burst upon the air. 

16. We travelled on a level road of gravel. 

1 7. The communications of the competitors were compared. 

18. Shut the windows, that the fellow who uses tobacco may 
not enter. 

19. On every leaf and every flower were insects found. 

20. The custom of polite and refined society must control 
pronunciation of words. 

Whispering. 

Use the breath according to the three forms previously desig- 
nated, observing always to keep the lungs sufficiently supplied 
with air. 

1st. Effusive Whisper. — Emit the breath gently and gradually 
in pronouncing the words in a whisper, at the same time exer- 
cise the organs of speech energetically. 

2d. Expulsive Whisper. — It will be observed that the latter 
causes greater expenditure of breath, hence the necessity of 
more frequently supplying the lungs. 

3d. Explosive Whisper. — The whisper in this form should 
burst out with instantaneous, abrupt force, and the greatest pre- 
cision in the use of the organs of speech is necessary. 

Exercise the organs of speech energetically in whispering the 
following : 

" All silent they went, for the time was approaching, 
The moon the blue zenith already was touching, 
No foot was abroad on the forest or hill, 
No sound but the lullaby sung by the rilL" 



CHAPTER VI. 

PAUSE. 



The effect of pausing is twofold. It serves to separate words 
and parts of sentences, which if connected would cause confu- 
sion and indistinctness ; also to group together such words as 
naturally belong together, and which if separated would render 
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• 

the meaning of what is read unintelligible. In pronouncing a 
word of more than one syllable, we naturally make a slight, 
perhaps almost imperceptible pause between the syllables; 
otherwise, the word would be a succession of meaningless 
sounds : thus in the word nat-u-ral-ly, we have four syllables, 
each group or syllable being detached from the others by a 
slight pause. 

Much more in communicating thoughts by a succession of 
words do we require pauses to separate such portions of the 
sentence as will best express the meaning. 

Pauses may be divided into Grammatical, Ehetorical 
and Emotional. 

The first indicate the syntactical relation of words and clauses. 

The second indicate the relations between rhetorical divisions 
of the discourse, and are determined by the meaning and the 
ear. These pauses may or may not correspond to the first in 
giving expression to speech. 

The third, or pauses of emotion, are the effects of strong feel- 
ing, and are long or short according to the character of the 
emotion expressed; thus grave, solemn emotions require long 
pauses, gay, brisk, lively feelings are distinguished by short 



The pause is made very effective after emphatic words, some- 
times before and after an emphatic word or phrase, as in the fol- 
lowing example. The pause is marked with a dash. 

Example. 

Ye know too well the story of our thraldom; we are — slaves. The bright sun 
rises to his course and lights — a race of slaves; he sets, and his last beam faUs — 
on a slave. . 

The shades of thought and feeling are so varied that no ex- 
act rule can be given for the length^of pauses. The prevailing 
sentiment and emotion must be the guide. 

General Directions for Pauses. 

I. General heads of discourse require longer pauses between 
them than subordinate ones; subordinate heads longer than 
paragraphs; paragraphs than sentences; and sentences than 
words, phrases and clauses. 
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II. In narrative, didactic and descriptive pieces, pauses are of 
moderate length. 

III. In grave, solemn, pathetic pieces the pauses are long. 

IV. In joyous, animated, exciting, spirited pieces the pauses 
are short 

V. Pause after the subject of a sentence when it consists of 
several words, or of only one, if it be important. 

Example. Knowledge | is power. 

Example. The cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and 
heroic enterprise | is gone. 

VI. A phrase occurring between the subject and predicate is 
separated by a pause. 

Example. Nymph | in thy orisons | 

Be all my sins remembered. 

VII. After words in apposition or opposition to each other. 

Example. Sleep | gentle sleep | 

Nature's soft nurse | how have I frighted thee. 

VIII. Pause before a preposition, a relative pronoun, con- 
junction, an adverb, and before the infinitive mood. 

Example. What a piece | of work is man ! How noble | in reason ! how infi- 
nite | in faculties! in form and moving | how express and admirable! In action | 
how like an angel! in apprehension | how like a god! 

Example. The look | that spoke gladness and welcome was .gone. The blaze | 
that shone bright in the hall was no more. 
• Example. Who would not wish to be from wealth exempt, 
Since riches point to misery | and contempt. 

Example. I speak | as to wise men ; judge ye what I say. 

Example. What eye has been permitted [ to see ; what ear | to hear ; what 
heart | to conceive those things which God has in preparation for such as love 
Him. 

IX. Pause after the nominative independent. 

Example. liberty ! | liberty I | how many crimes are committed in thy name. 

X. Pause before and after an adjective and before a partici- 
ple following the word which it limits. 

Example. From pavement | rough, or frozen ground, 

The engine's rattling wheels resound. 
Example. To an American | visiting Europe, the long voyage he has to make 
is an excellent preparative. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Inflections or Slides. 

Inflection signifies the sliding of the voice, upward or down- 
ward on a sound, syllable, or word, as in the question, Is it 
true ? the voice slides upward on the sound n. In the answer, 
Y&s, the voice slides downward. 

Without inflections, reading or speech becomes lifeless, or 
monotonous, and language is divested of its true meaning and 
force, while an excessive use of inflections renders the utter- 
ance harsh and angular. 

The application of the falling inflection is based on force and 
completeness of thought The rising inflection, on incompleteness 
or suspension of sense. 

The nature of each is illustrated in the sentence, / am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil. 

In unimpassioned utterance the voice slides upward or down- 
ward through short intervals, or perhaps through one tone ; as, 
I did not say blame, but f&me. 

In strong emotion, the slides are more strongly marked ; the 
voice sometimes running through an octave upward or down- 
ward, depending entirely upon the intensity of the emotion. 

The monotone prevails in expressing emotions of grandeur, 
vastness or power, or when the speaker is supposed to be inca- 
pable of human passion, as a spiritual being or ghost. 

The semitone characterizes expressions of grief, sorrow, pity, 
etc. 

In expressions of irony, sarcasm, raillery or mirth, the voice 
has a double movement, upward or downward on the same 
sound, called the circumflex. 

We have therefore the following slides upon which the pupil 
should be drilled with vowels, words and sentences. 



1st Diatonic slides. 
2d. Semitonic " 
3d. Circumflex " 
4th. Monotone. 



marked thus 
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The Rising Inflection is applied 

1st. To direct inquiry. 
Example. Are you sick, Hubert? 

2d. To incompleteness of thought 

Example. If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain ; and your faith is 
also vain. 

3d. To address. 

Example. Sir, we have done everything that could be done, to avert the storm 
that is now coming on. 

4th. Repetition of another's words expressing incredulity or sur- 
prise. 

Example. Queen. — If it be, 

Why seems it po particular with thee? 
Hamlet. — Seems, madam ! nay it is ; I know not seems. 

5th. To the last member of a commencing series ; and next to 
the last member of a concluding series. 

Example. The young, the healthy, and the prosperous, should not presume on 
their advantages 

Example. How insensible have Christians and the Christian ministry been to 
the inestimable value of the peace principle ; how little have they realized its 
truth, p6wer, beauty. 

6th. To negative ideas. 

Example. Labor not for the meat that perishSth ; but for that meat which 
endureth unto everlasting life. 

7th. 2b poetical thoughts, either in prose or poetry. 

Example. "When Music, heavenly maidl was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Thronged around her magic cell; 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possessed beyond the muse's painting, 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined; 
Till once, 'tis said, when all were fired, 
Filled with fury, rapt, inspired, 
From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatched her instruments of sound ; 
And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 
Each, for Madness ruled the h6ur, 
Would prove his own expressive power." 

Exceptions to any of the preceding rules may occur in cases of emphasis. 
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The Falling Inflection is applied 

1st. To the indirect question t 

Example. When do you go to tdwn ? 

2d. To completeness of thought. 

Example. Nothing in man's wonderful nature can be more wonderful or mys- 
terious than his gift of memory. 

3d. To the language of command, of abrupt exclamation, denun- 
ciation, declaration, calling, and any fervid emotion or forcible 

expression, 

Demmciation. 

Example. Wde ! woe ! to the riders that trample them down. 

Command. 

Example. A N rm! arm! it is, it is the cannon's opening roar I 



Example. Up drawbridge, groom ! What, warder, h6 1 
Let the portcullis fall ! 

Repetition of emphatic clause. 
Example. Yes, Athenians, I repeat it, you yourselves are the contrivers of 
your own ruin. 

4th. To positive ideas. 

Example. It was an enemy, not a friend. 

Application of both Inflections. 

* 1st. Words preceding the conjunction ' or'* take the rising inflec- 
tion before it, and the falling after it. 

Example. Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand and my 
heart to this vote. * 

2d. Contrasted words take opposite slides. 

Example. A friend cannot be known in prosperity, and an enemy cannot be 
hidden in adversity. 

Monotone. 

Awe and Reverence. 
Bless the Lord, my soul ; and all that is within me bless his holy name. 

Semitonic Upward Slides. 

Weakness and Pathos. 

" Give me three grains of corn, m6ther, 

Only three grains of c6rn, 
It will keep the little life I have, 

Till the coming of the morn." 
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Semitonic Downward Slides. 

Pity and Grief. 

" 0, 1 have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer ! a brave vessel, 
Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her, 
Dash'd all to pieces. 0, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart! Poor souls! they perish'd. 
Had I been any god of power, I would 
Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e'er 
It should the good ship so have swallowed, and 
The freighting souls within her." 

Upward Circumflex. 
Scorn. 

To ask him for a favor! I scorn it. 

Downward Circumflex. 

Reproach. 

Hamlet, you have your father much offended. 
Mother, y6u have my father much offended. 

Determine the Inflections in the following. 

1. To arms! they come: the Greek, the Greek! 

2. We must fight, — I repeat it, sir, we must fight. 

3. Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty ! 

4. A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 

5. Who's here so base that he woufd be a bondsman? 

6. HoW accomplish it? Certainly not by never attempting it 

7. Lily Bells! Lily bells! swinging and ringing: 

Sweet golden bells on the still summer air, 
Are ye calling the birds to their matins of singing, 
Summoning Nature to worship and prayer ? 

8. Mankind are besieged by war, famine, pestilence, volcano, storm and fire. 

9. Eloquence is action, noble, sublime, Godlike action. 

10. Milton is the most sublime, and Homer the most picturesque. 

11. Valor, humanity, courtesy, justice, and honor, were the characteristics of 
chivalry. 

12. 0, my son Absalom! my son, my son, Absalom. 

13. Know ye not brethren (for I speak to them that know the law,) how the 
law hath dominion over a man as long as he liveth? 

14. And Elijah mocked the priests of Baal, and said : Cry aloud, for he is a God ; 
either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a journey, or, peradventure, he 
Bleepeth and must be awaked. 
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15. Do not forget: this visitation 

Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 
But look ! amazement on thy mother sits : 
step between her and her fighting soul ; 
Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works : 
Speak to her. Hamlet. 

16. You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things. 

17. And were I an American, as I am an Englishman, while a single foreign 
troop was landed in my country, I never would lay down my arms: never \ never, 
NEVER. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis denotes the manner in which a word, phrase or 
clause is made prominent in a sentence, and is effected in 
various ways. 

A whisper even may render a word emphatic. 

Emphasis properly implies a knowledge of all the principles 
which relate to expression in speech ; as one or many may be 
requisite to produce the desired effect. 

Emphasis is to the ear what color is to the eye. Light and 
shade, the result of emphasis, afford the great relief and variety 
in speech. 

A thorough mastery of the thought and emotion embodied 
in the language is the only sure means of determining the em- 
phatic word or words. 

The two distinguishing features of emphasis may be classed 
as — Emphasis of Sense and Emphasis of Emotion. 

The former is based on the antithesis of words or ideas, and 
may be expressed or understood. 

The latter is based on strong feeling, and must be determined 
by the conception and taste of the reader. 

Examples. 

The young *&re slaves to novelty; the old to custom. 

The children of this world marry and are given in marriage; but they that shall 
be accounted worthy to obtain that world neither marry nOr are given in marriage. 

I have very often lamented and hinted my sorrow in several speculations, that 
the art of painting is so little made use of to the improvement of our manners. 
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Accused be the faggots that blaze at his feet, 
Where his heart shall be thrown ere it ceases to beat ! 
Awdke; awdke; put on thy sVrkngih, Zion; put on thy beautiful garments, 
Jerusalem, the holy city ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

PHONETIC ANALYSIS. 

Begin at the end of a sentence, so as to prevent the possibility 
of reading negligently. 

1st. Articulate every vocal in each word. 

2d. " " sub-vocal in each word. 

3d. " u aspirate " " 

4th. Enunciate " syllable. 

5th. Pronounce " word clearly and correctly. 

6th. Read the sentence with strict attention to the manner of 
pronouncing every word. 

7th. Read each sentence with reference to the pauses. 

8th. Read each sentence with attention to inflection and 
emphasis. 

Lastly. Combine all these points, and read with an easy, 
fluent enunciation, in order to express the meaning correctly 
and intelligibly. 

Hamlet's Instruction to the Players. 

Speek the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue j but if you mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as lief the town- 
crier spake my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand thus, but 
use all gently ; for in the very torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) whirlwind of 
your passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness. 

0, it offends me to the soul, to hear a robustious, periwig-pated fellow beat a 
passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings ; who, for the 
most part, are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb shows and noise. 

I would have such a fellow whipped for o'erdoing Termagant; it out-Herods 
Herod. Pray you avoid it. 

0, there be players that I have seen play, and heard others praise, and that 
highly (not to speek profanely), that, neither having the accent of Christians, nor 
the gait of Christian, pagan, or man, have so strutted and bellowed, that I have 
thought some of nature's journeymen had made men, and not made them well, 
they imitated humanity so abominably. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Registers of the Voice. 

The main points to be observed in learning to produce tones 
in the various registers are : 

1st Proper position. 

2d. Control of the breathing. 

3d. Control of the palate and organs of throat and mouth. 

4th. Right direction of column of breath. 

In producing the Chest Tones, a large column of breath is 
necessary ; the larynx is somewhat depressed, or lowered ; the 
cavity of the throat is made as open as possible, and the breath 
is directed to the front of the mouth. 

In the falsetto register the larynx is in its natural position, the 
cavity of throat is somewhat contracted, and the breath is di- 
rected as before. 

The higher tones of the second chest and the falsetto voice are 
used in expressing pity, tenderness, tranquillity, cheerfulness, 
animation, humor, calling; in unimpassioned narration, and 
description, and in didactic forms of composition. 

The Second Chest Register is used in expressions of repose, 
solemnity and pathos, united with grandeur or sublimity, joy, 
adoration, reverence, courage, command, majesty, power, etc., etc. 

The First Chest Register is, used in expressions of awe, deep 
solemnity, horror, melancholy and gloom. 

The following selections may very appropriately be practiced, 
as a mechanical exercise, for acquiring command over the Reg- 
isters of the Voice, in connection with the singing exercise, page 
(6.) 

The practice of the musical scale and exercises prescribed by 
a good teacher of vocal music are the best possible for training 
the ear, and giving purity to the voice and perfect command of 
the various registers in speaking. 

falsetto and upper chest. 

Subdued Force. 
Pity and Tenderness. 
" I wandered on, scarce knowing where I went, 
Till I was seated on an infant's grave. 
Alas! I knew the little tenant well; 
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She "was one of a lovely family, 

That oft had clung around me like a wreath 

Of flowers, the fairest of the maiden spring. 

It was a new-made grave, and the green sod 

Lay loosely on it ; yet affection there 

Had reared the stone, her monument of fame 

I read the name I loved to hear her lisp : — 

'Twas not alone ; but every name was there 

That lately echoed through that happy dome." 

Moderate Force. 

Joan of Arc. 

"What is to be thought of her? What is to be thought of the poor shepherd 

girl from the hills and forests of Lorraine, who rose suddenly out of the quiet, out 

of the safety, out of the religious inspiration of deep pastoral solitudes, to a station 

*n the van of armies, and to the more perilous station at the right hand of kings." 

Gay or Brisk Style. 

" Last came Joy's ecstatic trial, 
He with viny crown advancing, 
First to the lively pipe his hand addressed ; 
But soon he saw the brisk, awaking viol, 
Whose sweet, entrancing voice he loved the best." 

Humorous or Playful Style. 

Artificial Education. 
" Thus education (so called in our schools), 
With costly materials and capital tools. 
Sits down to her work, if you duly reward her, 
And sends it home finished, according to order." 

Sustained Force or Calling. 

" captain of the Moorish hold. 
Unbar thy gates to me ! 
And I will give thee gems and gold, 
To set Fernando free." 

second chest. 

Effusive Utterance. 

Patho* and Sublimity. 

" Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll, 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin ; his control 
Stops with the shore ! Upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed ; nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined and unknown." 

5 
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Expulsive. 

Declamatory Style. 

: "The war is actually begun! The next gale that sweeps from the North will 
bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms ! Our brethren are already in the 
field. Why stand we here idle? What is it that gentlemen wish ? What would 
they have? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery ? Forbid it, Heaven ! I know not what course others may 
take, but as for me, give me liberty, or give me death!'''' 

Shouting. 

" Ye guards of liberty, 
I'm with you once again ! I call to you 
With all my voice ; I hold my hands to you, 
To show they still are free ! I rush to you 
As though I could embrace you ! " 

Explosive. 

Terror. 

"Ah! what is that flame which now bursts on his eye? 
Ah! what is that sound which now larums his ear? 
'Tis the lightning's red glare, painting wrath on tne sky; 
'Tis the crash of the thunder, the groan of the sphere I " 

Courage and Command. 

" Strike ! till the la,st armed foe expires; 
Strike ! for your altars and your fires ; 
Strike ! for the green graves of your sires — 
God and your native land ! " 

first chest. 
Effusive Utterance. 

Awe, extending to fear. 

" It thunders! Sons of dust, in reverence bow! 

Ancient of days ! thou speakest from above ; 
Thy right hand wields the bolt of terror now : 

That hand which scatters peace and joy and love. 
Almighty ! trembling like a timid child, 

I hear thy awful voice, — alarmed, afraid, 
I see the flashes of thy lightning wild, — 

And in the very grave would hide my head ! " 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Pitch. 

Pitch is the predominating key-note used in reading or speak- 
ing. 

The middle pitch of the voice is that of our habitual speech, 
and is the natural note of unimpassioned utterance. 

All degrees below the medium note are associated with feel- 
ings of a grave or solemn character. All degrees above are 
characteristic of gay, joyous, animated feelings. 
• Strictly denned, the speaking voice considered with reference 
to its compass, is capable of variation by tones and half tones, 
as in the singing voice. 

Practice vowel sounds ; columns of words, and sentences, on 
various degrees of pitch, beginning with the middle key, then 
higher and higher until the highest note of the speaking voice is 
reached without straining it 

Reverse the practice, beginning with the middle key. Adopt 
successively a lower and lower key until the lowest note of the 
voice is reached. 

This exercise daily and persistently practiced, will extend * 
the compass and pliancy of the voice and serve to bring it under 
facile control. 

Middle. 

Descriptive. 

" In the midst of wild mountain scenery, picturesque but not magnificent, when 
compared with the White Mountains of New Hampshire, the Adirondack and 
Catskill range in New York, or the Alleghanies in Western Pennsylvania and Vir. 
ginia, is a bold promontory, called West Point, rising more than one hundred and 
fifty feet above the waters of the Hudson : its top a perfectly level and fertile 
plateau, and every rood hallowed by associations of the deepest interest." 

Low. 

Reverence. 
" On bended knee, 

I recognize Thy purpose clearly shown; 
My vision Thou hast dimm'd, that I may see 
Thyself, Thyself alone." 
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Very. Low. 

Solemnity and Awe. 
" Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations. 
"Before the mountains were brought forth, or even thou hadst formed the earth 
and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God," 

High. 

Cheerfulness. % 

11 Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 

Jest and youthful jollity, 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek : 
. Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter, holding both his sides." 

Very High. 

Ecstatic Joy. 
i% Ring, joyous chords! ring out again! 
A swifter still and a wilder strain; 
And bring fresh wreaths: we will banish all 
, Save the free in heart from our festive hall." 

Transitions in Pitch. 

The following exercise in transition of pitch is designed to il- 
lustrate the great compass of voice required in reading a single 
stanza, from the lowest note of the speaking voice to the ex- 
treme highest, or through nearly an octave and a-half. 



Middle Pitch. 1 
' Did ye not | 


High. 1 
hear it? | 


High. 1 Middle. 1 High. 
No : 1 'twas but the | wind. 


Middle. 
Or the 


High. 1 
car | 


Middle Note, 
rattling o'er the stony street ; 


Very High. 1 
On with the dance ; | 


Very High. 1 High, 
let joy 1 be unconfined ; 


Whisper. 
But hark! 


Very Low. 1 Low. 
that heavy sound | breaks in once more, 


Middle. 
As if the 


High. | 
clouds 1 


High. | Middle, 
its echo 1 would repeat; 


High. 
And nearer, 


Very High. 1 
clearer, | 


Very Low. 
deadlier than before ! 


Very High. 
Arm! arm! 


it is — it is — the 


High. 

cannon's opening roar!" 
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CHAFfER XII. 

Force. 

Force, as a property of voice, constitutes an element of ex- 
pression which may exist in consecutive or single sounds. It 
implies strength or loudness of voice in different degrees, from 
the gentlest whisper to the boldest and most vehement forms of 
utterance. 

The standard degree of force is that which we employ in or- 
dinary conversation and in unimpassioned utterance. Any de- 
parture from this, as softer or louder, must be governed by the 
sentiment or emotion. 

Gentle, calm emotions, as grief, sorrow, love, tenderness, 
tranquility, etc., require subdued tones. 

Strong feelings, as anger, revenge, scorn, alarm, joy, etc., call 
for loud force, varying in degree according to the intensity of 
the emotion. 

Extreme emotion sometimes paralyzes the voice, and renders 
it choked and muffled, in the form of aspirated or whispered 
utterance. 

Practice the elementary sounds, columns of words and sen- 
tences, in all degrees of force, increasing gradually from a 
whisper td the greatest volume of which the voice is capable. 
Reverse the order, observing to preserve the same key in each 
exercise. 

The following selections illustrating five gradations in force 
may be practiced in connection with the sounds and words. 

Moderate. 

Life. 
" Life is a great fact We live. Here is a momentous verity. Most mysterious, 
and yet most real, is this solemn now. Out of the dread, dark, speechless abyss of 
possibilities, we have come to be among things which are to move, to breathe. 
Before us lies the immense unknown, and deep silence is its covering." 

Soft. 

Death of the Old Tear. 
"How hard he breathes! over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flicker to and fro ; 
The cricket chirps ; the light burns low ; 
'Tis nearly twelve o'clock. 
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Shake hands before you die ! 
Old Year, we'll dearly rue for you ; 
What is it we can do for you ? 

Speak out, before you die." 

Very Soft. 

Awe and Tenderness. 

"Hush! 'tis a holy hour; — the quiet room 

Seems like a temple, while yon soft lamps shed 

A faint and starry radiance through the gloom, 

And the sweet stillness down on young, bright heads, 

With all their clustering locks untouched by care, 
And bowed, as flowers are bowed with night, in prayer." 

Loud. 

Animation. 

" Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, — 
Through all the wide border his steed was the best; 
And save his good broadsword he weapon had none, — 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar." 

Alarm. 

" He woke to hear his sentry shriek ! 
'To arms I they cornel the Greek! the Greek!' " 

Very Loud. 

Anger. 

*' Whence and what art thou ? Execrable shape ! 
That dar'st, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way 
To yonder gates ? Through them I mean to pass, 
That be assured, — without leave asked of thee." 

Intense, Sustained Force. 

Shouting and Calling. 

Macduff's Outcry on the Murder of Duncan. 

"Awake I awake! 

Ring the alarm bell: — Murder I and treason! 

Banquo, and Donalbain ! Malcolm! a wake 1" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Stress. 

In the application of stress, the force of the voice falls on 
some portion of the vowel sound in the accented syllable of 
emphatic words. 

The radical stress implies force on the beginning or opening 
of the sound, and belongs to the expression of abrupt and 
startling emotions ; also, in its gentler form, to unimpassioned 
language, to impart clearness and life to the utterance. 

The vanishing stress falls on the close or vanish of the sound, 
and expresses impatience, vexation, determination, contempt, 
etc. 

The median stress is force applied to the middle of a sound, 
and belongs to slow movement, to expressions of pathos, solem- 
nity, grandeur, exultation, admiration, reverence, awe, etc. 

The compound stress is force upon the opening and close of a 
sound. It expresses surprise, mockery and raillery. 

Thorough stress implies equal force on all parts of the sound, 
and is heard in language of bold command, courage, joy, rap- 
ture. 

The tremulous stress is used in excessive grief, fatigue, mirth, 
joy, etc. 

Gentle Radical. 

Gay, Brisk Style. 

" Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling, 
Now smoking and frothing, 
Its tumult and wrath in, 
Till in this rapid race 
On which it is bent, 
It reaches the place 
Of its deep descent." 

Strong Radical. 

Command. 

"Up, comrades, up! 
In Rokeby's halls, ne'er be it said our courage falls." 
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Vanishing. 

Defiance. 

" And first, I tell thee, haughty peer, 
He who does England's message here, 
Although the meanest in her state, 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate; 
And, Douglas, more, I tell thee, here, 

Even in thy pitch of pride, 
Here in thy hold, thy vassals near, 
(Nay, never look upon your lord, 
And lay your hand upon your sword,) 
I tell thee, thou'rt defied 1 " 

Median. 

Solemnity and Gloom. 

" sailor-boy ! sailor-boy ! never again 

Shall love, home, or kindred thy wishes repay ; 
Unblessed and unhonored, down deep in the main, 
Full many a score fathom thy frame shall decay." 

Compound. 

Surprise and Astonishment. 

'•What! to attribute the sacred sanctions of God and nature to the massacres 
of the Indian scalping knife 1 " 

Thorough. 

Distraction and Haste. 

11 Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon in front of them, 

Volleyedand thundered I 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well ; 
Into the jaws of death, — 
Into the mouth of hell 
Rode the six hundred." 

Tremulous. 

Grief. 

"Oh! I have lost you all: parents and home and friends." 
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Mirth, 

" Oh ! then, I see Queen Mab hath been with you. 

She comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman, 
Drawn by a team of little atomies 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Rate or Movement. 

Rate or movement relates to the utterance, as fast or slow, and 
is regulated by the time in uttering the vowel sounds, and by 
pauses. 

Every emotion and sentiment has its appropriate rate. 

Moderate rate is characteristic of unimpassioned language, of 
narrative and descriptive styles. 

Slow movement is required in expressing sublime, pathetic 
and tranquil emotions. 

Very slow movement is exemplified in the expression of the 
deepest emotions, as awe, gloom, horror and melancholy. 

Rapid and very rapid rate is heard in the utterance of anima- 
tion and cheerfulness, all excited, impassioned feelings and sen- 
timents, as haste, fear, alarm, anger, revenge, etc. 

Quantity. 

A very important element of time is quantity or duration of 
vowel sounds. Thus in the word vo-cal, much more time is 
given to the vowel sound in the first than in the last syllable. 
The former may be called a long and the latter a short quantity. 

Without a proper use of long quantities, it is impossible to 
render passage^ expressive of grandeur, solemnity, majesty, 
etc. ; so, on the other hand, any attempt to prolong or swell the 
voice on short, immutable quantities, produces only burlesque 
and affectation! 

Select sounds, words and, sentences as before, and utter in 
various movements. Begin as slow as possible (without drawl- 

6 
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ing) ; increase the rate at each successive utterance, until you 
shall have reached the greatest possible speed at which the artic- 
ulation is distinct. Reverse the order; and deliver, in connec- 
tion with each stage of practice, the following exercises, illus- 
trating five degrees of rate as associated with appropriate emo- 
tions. 

Moderate Rate. 

" The latest gospel in this world is, know thy work and do it. 'Know thyself; ' 
long enough has that poor ' self of thine tormented thee ; thou wilt never get to 
' know ' it, I believe ! Think it not thy business, this of knowing thyself, thou art 
an unknowable individual : know what thou can'st work at, and work at it like a 
Hercules 1 That will be thy better plan." 

Example of long quantities and long pauses, hence slow movement. 

Solemnity and Awe. 

11 Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald, awful head, sovereign Blanc 1 
The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful form ! 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 
How silently I" 

Very Slow. 

Melancholy. 

" To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death." 

Ex. of short quantities and short pauses, hence quick movement. 

Animation. 

11 When o'er the hills like a gladsome bride, 
Morning walks forth in her beauty's pride, 
And leading a band of laughing hours, 
Brushes the dew from the nodding flowers. 
Oh cheerily then my voice is heard, 
Mingling with that of the soaring bird, 
Who flingeth abroad his matins loud, 
As he freshens his wing in the cold gray cloud." 
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Very Rapid. 

Distraction and Terror. 

' He springs from his hammock, he flies to the deck, 

Amazement confronts him with images dire ; 
Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a- wreck : 
The masts fly in splinters, the shrouds are on fire 1 ' 



CHAPTER XV. 

Thought Analysis, in unimpassioned forms of language. 

Study a lesson for the exact meaning of every sentence ; note 
the special incidents in narration, objects in description, or subjects 
in the didactic or argumentative style ; give the etymology and 
derivation of words : observe the emphasis, inflections, and 
pauses required, that shall express the idea in each sentence. 

Pronounce the difficult words, and those frequently mispro- 
nounced, till fluency and correctness are acquired. 

Let the following example be analyzed as directed. 
The Rhine. 

"My second day upon the Rhine was more interesting than 
my first. The scenery was wilder; the castles were gloomier. 
The rush of water was more rapid, and in a narrower bed, 
through narrower defiles. 

" An excellent road runs all along the banks of the river, at 
the foot of the mountains. The Englishman's coach was often 
seen upon it. The bugle of the Prussian postilion would sound 
now and then, and echo from hill to hill. Here and there was 
a cross, with some woman kneeling at its foot. The church-bell 
would strike at times ; the drum of the soldier was often rolled. 
Here, a chateau ; there, the thickly clustering vineyards. Here, 
peeping over the cliffs on the plains above, the rich golden 
harvests waving in the breeze; and there, the hills feathered 
with little trees. Now the Rhine would branch off into the 
broad lake in quiet beauty, and, pent up among the mountains 
hiding its ingress and egress too, quite deceive you ; and anon 
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it would foam, and fret, and chafe, in anger, as it were, that it 
was passing in such a wild defile. 

" Glorious river ! glorious in fact, and in fancy, too. Of all 
the things around, thou art alone unchanged. Castles have fal- 
len ; nations have thrown their flags upon thy cliffs ; war has 
often vexed thy bosom ; but thou art the same as ever, in per- 
petual youth and beauty ; and one does not marvel why feudal 
lord and fiery chief should seek thy sweet repose. 

" The ancient fort of Eheinfeltz is now in view. The best 
comment I can make upon it, is — none at all : for silence often 
speaks what words cannot Wilder and wilder the country is. 
An enormous rock, called Lurleyberg, is on our left A curious 
echo is here. Some workmen on the road blew a blast on the 
bugle, to astonish us. Our captain fired off a small piece of 
cannon ; the boatmen of the Rhine were crying, * Lore-lei, Lore- 
lei ! ' invoking the water spirit that has domain here : and 
1 Lore-lei ' responds from her rocky mouths. 

" The Rhine seems to have been formed for the purpose of 
charming the eye, in exhibiting delightful contrasts. As you 
begin your voyage towards its source, all is dull ; and your 
expectations are badly damped. All at once comes the Drachen- 
felz, and ruin and ragged cliff. Then the wild passes, of which 
I have written, with their whirlpools and wilderness of rocks ; 
and then, as you have had enough of this, the Rhinegau opens 
with the panorama of everything you have seen before, speci- 
mens of each, all grouped for one glance of the eye. Wealth, 
taste, power, rank, in all times, have sought a home within the 
Rhinegau, or near about it." 

Questions. 

What is the character of the above extract? Is it narrative 
or descriptive ? Is it lively or grave f Is it beautiful or sublime ? 

What is the general character of the inflections f of the empha- 
sis ? Where make the pauses in first paragraph, and why? 

Locate and describe the Mhine. What is a castle f Define the 
bed of a river ; a defile. Who is a postilion f What religion 
would you infer prevailed in France, from the expression " here 
and there was a cross" etc J 

Describe a chateau / meaning of the phrase " thickly clustering 
vineyards ; " of " ingress and egress ; " of " anon" 
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What sentiments characterize the third paragraph? Why 

" glorious in fact?" 

In fourth paragraph give some account of the Lore-lei, 

Give meaning of feudal. What inflections on wealth, taste, 

power, rank? 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Emotional Analysis. 

In order to read correctly and impressively, it is necessary that 
the student should have a clear conception of the various emo- 
tions which characterize the language, and for this purpose each 
lesson should be carefully analyzed, and correct pauses, inflec- 
tions and emphasis, with appropriate Tone, including all that 
relates to Pitch, Force, Stress and Kate, applied to the utterance. 

Examples for Practice. 

1. " And thou has walked about (how strange a story) 
In Thebes' streets, three thousand years ago, 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 

And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous." 

11 Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted dummy ; 

Thou hast a tongue. Come, let us hear its tune ; 
Thou'rt standing on thy legs, above ground, mummy, 

Revisiting the glimpses of the moon ; 
Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 
But with thy bones and flesh, and limbs and features." 

2. "We bid you welcome to the healthful. skies and the ver- 
dant fields of New England. We greet your accession to the 
great inheritance which we have enjoyed. We welcome you 
to the blessings of good government and religious liberty. We 
welcome you to the treasures of science and the delights of 
learning. We welcome you to the transcendent sweets of 
domestic life, to the happiness of kindred and parents and chil- 
dren. We welcome you to the immeasurable blessings of 
rational existence, the immortal hope of Christianity, and the 
light of everlasting truth." 
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3. "It is strange I it is dreadful ! Shout, Tyranny I shout 
Through your dungeons and palaces, 
* Freedom is o'er V 
If there lingers one spark of her fires, tread it out, 
And return to your empire of darkness once more." 

4. Sir Peter. — Very well, ma'am, very well ; so a husband is to 
have no influence, no authority ? 

Lady Teazle. — Authority ! No, to be sure ; if you wanted 
authority over me, you should have adopted me, and not mar- 
ried me ; I am sure you were old enough. 

Sir P. — Old enough ! ay, there it is. Well, well, Lady Tea- 
zle, though my life may be made unhappy by your temper, I'll 
not be ruined by your extravagance. 

Lady T. — My extravagance ! Sir Peter, am I to blame be- 
cause flowers are dear in cold weather ? You should find fault 
with the climate and not with me. For my part, I'm sure, I 
wish it was spring all the year round, and that roses grew under 
our feet. 

Sir P. — Zounds! madam, if you had been born to this, I 
shouldn't wonder at your talking thus ; but you forget what 
your situation was when I married you. 

Lady T. — No, no, I don't ; 'twas a very disagreeable one, or 
I should never have married you, Sir Peter ! would you have 
me be out of the fashion? 

Sir P. — The fashion, indeed ! What had you to do with the 
fashion before you married me ? 

Lady T. — For my part, I should think you would like to have 
your wife thought a woman of taste. 

Sir P. — Ay, there again, taste. Zounds ! madam, you had 
no taste when you married me. 

Lady T. — That's very true, indeed, Sir Peter ; ajid after hav- 
ing married you I should never pretend to taste again, I allow ; 
but now, Sir Peter, since we have finished our daily jangle, I 
presume I may go to my engagement at Lady Sneerwell's. 

Sir P. — Ay, there's another precious circumstance, a charm- 
ing set of acquaintances you have made there. 

5. " But gentler now the small waves glide, 

Like playful lambs o'er a mountain side ; 
So stately her bearing, so proud her array, 
The main she will traverse forever and aye. 
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Many ports will exult at the gleam of her mast; 

Hush ! hush I thou vain dreamer, this hour is her last. 

Five hundred souls, in one instant of dread, 

Are hurried o'er the deck ; 

And fast the miserable ship 

Becomes a hopeless wreck. 

Her keel hath struck on hidden rock, 

Her planks are torn asunder, 

And down come her masts with a reeling shock, 

And a hideous crash like thunder." 

6. "Hurrah, hurrah, how gayly we ride! How the ship ca- 
reers ! How she leaps ! Hpw gracefully she bends ! How fair 
her white wings ! How trim her hull ! How slim her tall, taper 
masts ! What a beautiful dancing fairy ! Up from my narrow 
shelf in the close cabin have I crept for the first time since we 
loosed cable and swung out upon the tide, and every drop of 
blood in my veins jostles its neighbor drop exultingly, for here 
is sublimity unrivalled. 

" The wild, shifting, restless sea, with its playful waves chas- 
ing one another laughingly, ever and anon leaping up, shiver- 
ing themselves by the force of their own mad impulse, and 
descending again in a shower of pearls." 

7. • * WheD, hark ! Oh, horror 1 What a crash is there ; 

What shriek is that which fills the midnight air ? 
'Tis fire I 'tis fire 1 She wakes to dream no more ; 
The hot blast rushes through the blazing door! 
The dun smoke eddies round ; and, hark 1 that cry ! 
4 Help ! help ! Will no one aid ? I die— I die ! ' 
She seeks the casement ; shuddering at the sight, 
She turns again ; the fierce flames mock her flight ; 
Along the crackling stairs they fiercely play, 
And roar, exulting, as they seize their prey. 
1 Help 1 help ! Will no one come ? ' She can no more ; 
But, pale and breathless, sinks upon the floor." 

8. "0 thou Eternal One I whose presence bright 

All space doth occupy, all motion guide: 
Unchanged through time's all-devastating flight; 

Thou only God I There is no God beside I 
Being above all beings I Mighty One ! * 

Whom none can comprehend, and none explore ; 
Who fill'st existence with thyself alone : 

Embracing all — supporting — ruling o'er — 

Being whom we call pod — and know no more." 
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9. Macduff, on hearing of the slaughter of his wife and children. 

Macd. — My children, too ? 

Rosse. — Wife, children, servants, all that could be found. 

Macd. — And I must be from thence ! My wife kill'd, too? 

Rosse. — I have said. 

Mai. — Be comforted. 

Let's make us med'cines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief 
Macd. — He has no children. All my pretty ones ? 

Did you say all ? All ? 

What ! all my pretty chickens and their dam at one 
fell swoop. 
Mai. — Dispute it like a man. 
Macd. — I shall do so. 

But I must also feel it as a man. 

I cannot but remember such things were. 

That were most precious to me. , Did heaven look on, 

And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff! 

They were all struck for thee ! Naught that I am ; 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 

Fell slaughter on their souls. — Macbeth. 

10. "Alas! what need you be so boisterous, rough? 
I will not struggle ; I will stand stone-still. 
For heaven's sake, let me not be bound. 
Nay, hear me, Hubert: drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 
I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angrily. 
Thrust but these men away, and I'll forgive you 
Whatever torment you may put me to." 

11. "A hurry of hoofs in the village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark ; 
And beneath from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet — 

That was all ! And yet, through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that uight ; 
And the spark struck out by that steed in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat." 

12. " The combat deepens. On, ye brave 
Who rush to glory, or the grave 1 
Wave, Mnnich ! all thy banners wave. 
And charge with all thy chivalry." 
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13. " Few, few shall part whore many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet; 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre." 

14. " And then I think of one who in 

Her youthful beauty died, 
The fair meek blossom that grew up 

And faded by my side ; 
In the cold, moist earth we laid her 

When the forest casts the leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely 

Should have a life so brief. • 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, 

Like that young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, 

Should perish with the flowers." 

15. "Hark! they whisper — angels pay. 

4 Sister spirit, come away ; ' 
"What is this absorbs me quite ? 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirit, draws my breath? 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death ? 

16. " The world recedes! it disappears! 

Heaven opens to mine eyes ! mine ears 

With sounds seraphic ring ! 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
grave! where is thy victory? 

death! where is thy sting?" 

King Lear Banishing Kent. 

17. "Hear me, recreant! on thine allegiance hear me! 
Since thou hast sought to make us break our vow 
(Which we durst never yet), and with stain'd pride. 
To come betwixt our sentence and our power, 
(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear) ; 
Our potency make good : take thy reward — 
Five days do we allot thee for provision 
To shield thee from diseases of the world ; 
And, on the sixth, to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom ; if, on the tenth day following 
Thy banished trunk be found in our dominions, 
That moment is thy death. Away! by Jupiter, 
This shall not be revoked ! " 
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